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THE CHIVALROUS JARDINE. 


By James L. GALBRAITH. 


Cuaprter I. 


AN INTERESTING LITTLE GIRL. 


S N interesting little girl ”—that was how Jardine on more than 

one occasion described Miss Fanny Brown. But when the 
reader sees the adjective “ littie” applied to Fanny, he is not to think 
that she was only ten or twelve years of age. It is scarcely fair to 
be quite exact in stating a young lady’s age, but we may mention 
that at the time our story begins Miss Brown was almost out of her 
“teens.” 

Then, the word “ little” was not at all an accurate word by which 
to describe the stature of Miss Brown, for she was of quite the 
ordinary height of woman. So that, altogether, the attentive 
reader may conclude that when Mr. Jardine used the adjective 
“little” with regard to Miss Fanny Brown he only used the word in 
a mood of affectionate familiarity. 

Whatever objections anyone might have taken to the application 
of the term “little” to Fanny, few people would have denied that 
the adjective “‘ interesting ” was descriptive of the impression on her 
fellow-creatures which the girl usually made. For one thing there 
was a gentle wistfulness about her whole appearance and bearing 
which made people feel kindly and protectingly towards her. Then 
her manners were soft and timid, and, generally, there was a good 
deal of gazelle-like beauty and fawn-like grace about Fanny Brown. 

Jardine made out that it was principally, if not wholly, from an 
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intellectual point of view that he found Fanny interesting. They 
were both members of the “ Idealists,” a society of young men and 
women in St. Malcolms, who met at stated times to read essays to 
each other and give their mutual criticisms on these efforts. 

Jardine acknowledged that he was not quite pleased with the 

intellectual development of Fanny. He said sometimes, in a 
regretful tone : “I’m not satisfied with the way in which Fanny is 
developing, or, rather, is not developing. A few years ago I 
thought her the most promising girl I had ever met. Now I 
could not speak so gushingly about her. She is a painstaking girl, 
but she is not brilliant—does not show much insight or penetration. 
That last essay she wrote for the ‘Idealists’ on the ‘ Psychological 
Basis of Self-consciousness’ was a decided disappointment. It was 
a splendid subject, and she might have made a great deal of it. But 
she didn’t. The essay was conscientious and painstaking, but too 
laboured and not lighted up by any imagination or insight.” 

But though Jardine found Fanny not quite satisfying from 
an intellectual point of view, he still found her personality gene- 
rally a pleasing and engrossing study. He was not in love with 
the girl. For one thing, he was at this time exactly double 
her age, and, like a sensible man, he did not think that if one 
married, as he asserted he would do, for companionship more than 
for any other consideration, it was a wise thing to ally oneself with a 
girl who, as regarded age, might be one’s daughter. 

So though Jardine thought Fanny Brown very pretty and very 
nice, he had no personal hopes or ambitions with regard to the girl. 

So at least he said, and I suppose we must accept his own statement 
on this matter as being more or less in accordance with the actual 
state of the case. 

Yet though Jardine did not now cherish ary very lofty hopes 
with regard to the mental future of his fair young friend, still he took 
a practical interest in her mind, such as it was, and lent her books, 
and spoke to her on intellectual subjects, and, generally, did what he 
could to bring out what talent was in the girl. 

Sometimes Jardine was not quite satisfied even with the physical 
development of Fanny. Occasionally he said, in a regretful tone: 
“Fanny is not what she was a year or two ago. At that time I 
thought her the prettiest girl I had ever seen. What lovely liquid 
eyes she had then! Now her eyes have lost a good deal of their 
liquid depth, and her complexion is getting muddy, and I don’t 
think she is quite so tasteful about her dress as she once was.” 

But perhaps the next time you saw Jardine after he had pro- 
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nounced this disparaging opinion on Miss Brown’s appearance, he 
would say in a rapturous voice : 

“T saw Fanny to-day. How well she was looking! I never saw 
her look prettier. What eyes she has—as soft and lovely as those of 
a gazelle !” 

From which it would appear that Mr. Jardine was not always 
consistent in his judgments of his fellow-creatures. This shows him 
to have been a man of honest courage, for why should people tether 
themselves or their intellects to what they thought or said in the days 
that are past ? 


CuaptTer II. 
MR. NIGEL MACDONALD. 


One night a new member appeared at a meeting of the 
“Tdealists.” This was a tall young man, who had rather a deter- 
mined air and a very decided manner. 

In the course of the evening this young man was duly proposed 
and seconded as a member of the Club under the name of “ Nigel 
Macdonald.” No member of the Club made any audible objection 
to the nomination of Mr. Macdonald as one of the “ Idealists.” But 
one of the members who was present at the meeting did not look 
with approval on Mr. Macdonald or on his nomination as one of the 
Club. This individual was Jardine. 

“ Big, clumsy clod-pole,” Jardine whispered to his neighbour, as 
he looked fiercely across the room at the stalwart Nigel. “He’s 
more like a ploughman than a gentleman.” 

Well, if Mr. Nigel Macdonald was like the typical ploughman, all 
we can say is that that class of men are a very handsome set of 
people. 

As time wore on, Jardine did not get any more reconciled to 
Macdonald. It was soon not merely his personal appearance but 
his mental qualifications or disqualifications that Jardine objected to. 

“What business has a man like Macdonald in a club like the 
‘Idealists’?” Jardine asked in an indignant manner. “A society 
of riveters is what would suit him better, I think. I’m sure he can’t 
follow the essays and discussions one bit. He certainly doesn’t look 
as if he had much intelligent appreciation of them.” 

But if Macdonald did not look as if he followed the proceedings 
of the “ Idealists ” with much discrimination, Jardine saw, or fancied 
he saw, with indignation, that this new member seemed to make a 
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close study of one of the lady members of the Club—no less 
interesting a young person than Miss Fanny Brown. 

“That man Macdonald is an insolent fellow,” Jardine said in 
an almost fierce voice. ‘“‘ He’s a rude, uncultivated boor. He sits 
all the time of the ‘ Idealists’’ meetings and never takes his eyes off 
Fanny Brown. I’m sorry for the girl. She must feel it very much.” 

It must be allowed that the other members of the Club did 
not notice that Fanny showed any embarrassment or annoyance 
under Mr. Macdonald’s persistent glances. But, possibly, Jardine, 
with his keen interest in the girl, had a better opportunity than the 
rest of his fellow-members of knowing what were the feelings of the 
damsel while she was exposed to the gaze of the handsome Ross-shire 
man. 

One night, at a meeting of the Club, matters came to a crisis in 
Jardine’s mind with regard to this affair of Macdonald and Fanny. 
The subject of the essay on this occasion was “The Influence of the 
Zeit-Geist in the Works of Mr. Meredith.” But, as usual, Macdonald 
did not seem to be much interested in the paper. He was staring 
steadily at Fanny, who, to make this action of the young man more 
apparent, was sitting on the same side of the room as he. 

When the reading of the paper was ended, and while there was 
a murmur of undertoned criticisms, Jardine could stand it no longer. 
So he went up to Fanny and said : 

‘*T hope that man has not annoyed you too much to-night by his 
behaviour ?” 

‘What man?” Fanny asked, with a look of calm unconsciousness. 

“That man Macdonald,” Jardine almost hissed. “I’ve been 
watching him all the evening, and I consider his conduct has been 
simply disgraceful. But I hope you are not seriously put-about in 
consequence of his behaviour?” 

“Oh, no,” Fanny answered, with a slight smile. ‘ Please do not 
disturb yourself about the matter. It is not worth mentioning.” 

“Tf you like I will speak to him, and ask him what he means by 
this conduct,” Jardine persisted. “It is intolerable that any 
member, especially any lady member, of this Club should be sub- 
jected to such persistent annoyance. It’s an insult to the whole 
Club.” 

‘Oh, please do not say anything more about it,” Fanny said, in 
an entreating tone. “It does not matter a bit. Indeed, I did not 
notice anything rude in the conduct of any one of the members.” 

When Jardine was talking over the matter to his friends after- 
wards, he said : 
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“T must allow I admired immensely the delicate taste of Fanny 
when I spoke to her about the disgraceful behaviour of that man 
Macdonald. She seemed not to care to talk about it. No doubt 
she felt it too painful a subject to discuss. She must have felt it 
keenly. If I had got any encouragement from Fanny I would 
have gone up to Macdonald after the meeting and demanded an 
explanation.” 

If Jardine had really carried out this idea of demanding an 
explanation of Macdonald’s conduct from that gentleman himself, 
he would certainly have shown some moral and physical courage, for 
it is rather a risky thing to raise the ire of a young Ross-shire man 
who stands six feet three in his boots. 


CuHaPTerR III. 
SOME NEWS ABOUT FANNY. 


Soon after this little incident at the Club which I have just 
described, Jardine took a serious illness, no less distressing an ail- 
ment than rheumatic fever. When he was beginning to recover from 
this illness he heard a little bit of news which gave him some concern. 
A man calling on him one evening said : 

“Oh! by-the-bye, have you heard that your friend Fanny Brown 
is said to be engaged?” 

“‘ No,” Jardine answered in a tone of undisguised astonishment. 

“ Well, so it’s said,” the visitor went on. 

“ And who is the happy man ?” Jardine asked, trying to speak in 
an easy manner. 

“You have me there, Jardine. All I’ve heard is that he’s a tall, 
stalwart chap, who looks as if he could knock you down for one-and- 
sixpence.” 

“That’s rather a vague description,” Jardine answered, though a 
distinct dread came into his mind. Whenever he heard the phrase 
“tall, stalwart chap,” at once the image of Nigel Macdonald came 
up before him. 

A few days afterwards this same visitor again came to sit for a 
little time with his convalescent friend. , 

“Well,” the visitor said in a tone of triumph, after they had 
chatted for a few minutes on general subjects, ‘I’ve got a little more 
information collected about Fanny Brown’s fiancé. He’s a ‘ Mac’— 
Mac, Mac—what’s the rest of his name? No, I’m beat. I can’t 
remember any more. I never was good at those Gaelic names.” 
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A vague idea of asking his visitor whether the name was “ Mac- 
donald ” flashed through Jardine’s mind, but he stifled the idea almost 
as soon as it had come into being. 

But before the visitor left Jardine’s house on this occasion he burst 
into a shout of triumph with the words : 

“‘T’ve got the beggar’s name now! It’s Macdonald. Fanny got 
to know the chap at that idiotic Club that you and she waste your 
time at. You'll know this Macdonald, I suppose?” 

“Well, I know him to see as a member of the Club,” Jardine 
answered in some confusion, which did not escape the quick eyes of 
his visitor. 

“‘ Shouldn’t wonder, though, old Jardine had cherished a hopeless 
fancy for the fair Fanny all the time,” the visitor said to himself as he 
walked away from Jardine’s house on that winter night. ‘ He looked 
quite put-about as he spoke of the affair. I’m rather sorry I ever 
mentioned the thing, and he so feeble, poor old chap ! ” 

After his visitor had left him to his own meditations Jardine did 
not feel in a very comfortable frame of mind. What would Fanny 
think of him if she remembered what he had said on one celebrated 
occasion about the man to whom she was now engaged? And if 
she told Macdonald of what Jardine had said of him on that same 
occasion, the poor invalid felt that it would not be very safe or 
pleasant for him to encounter this irate Highlander. 

But Jardine had not to go through the ordeal of meeting Mac- 
donald for some time after this. It was one fine day in December 
that he met the stalwart Nigel. At this time Jardine was still feeble 
and nervous, and when he saw Macdonald approach he felt as if he 
would collapse. It seemed to him there was a fierce look in the High- 
lander’s eye, and revenge in his tread, as he approached his victim. 

But when he came up to the trembling Jardine, Macdonald’s face 
wore quite a pleasant expression, and he said in a hearty voice : 
‘I’m so glad to see you out again, Mr. Jardine. I hope you are 
feeling better?” 

“Oh! much better, thank you,” Jardine answered in a feeble tone. 

But Macdonald did not wonder at the tremor in Jardine’s tone. 
One’s voice is not usually very sound or strong when one has just 
come out of a dangerous fever. 

After this when Jardine spoke of Macdonald he usually said : 
‘*Mr. Macdonald is a very fine type of the Celt—intense in his 
loves and in his hates, but full of chivalry and high-toned magna- 
nimity. He will, I am sure, prove a most devoted husband to 
Fanny.” 


LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES USED 
BY BEETLES. 


PAPER appeared in the April 1902 number of this Magazine 
showing in outline the nature and scope of “mimicry” 
as displayed by the beetles of our own country. Since that 
paper was written Canon Fowler, President of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London (whose work in five volumes is the 
standard authority on British Coleoptera), has dealt exhaustively with 
the whole subject of beetle mimicry in his annual address to the 
Fellows. The current theories of Protective Resemblance and 
Warning Coloration may be said to have been borne to our shores 
upon the wings of butterflies. It was seen (or assumed) that butter- 
flies were largely preyed upon by birds, and all the rest, it was sup- 
posed, followed automatically. Any unpleasant taste developed in 
lepidopterous species would give its possessor a greater chance of 
escape from the beaks of hungry but discriminating birds ; the more 
nauseous insects being always left to continue the race. But this 
unpalatability, to be effective, must be made known by special 
colours or patterns, which would be intensified and made more 
unmistakable by natural selection. Palatable species which acci- 
dentally resembled their nauseous brethren would to some extent 
be protected, and the resemblance would in time, by the weeding 
out of the less successful mimics, become sufficiently great to save 
them from systematic slaughter. Again, accidental resemblance to 
other orders of insects or to inanimate substances would, if protec- 
tive, be increased by the same automatic process. All this rests on 
the assumption that birds habitually persecute butterflies, and this 
the assailants of the theory stoutly deny. They are probably 
wrong ; yet, it must be confessed, the sight of a bird chasing a 
butterfly is extremely rare, either in this country or beyond the seas. 
But if the foundation be rotten, the whole superstructure so beauti- 
fully embellished comes clattering to the ground. 
Not long ago I was anxious to ascertain the nature of the food 
of our coast fishes, and with that end in view performed during many 
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months a series of post-mortem examinations on subjects furnished by 
an intelligent and interested fisherman. The results demonstrated not 
what the text-books said particular fishes ate, but what, as a matter 
of fact, they had actually eaten. It was a peep behind the scenes, 
and some theories disappeared in the process. I once lived in a 
house under the eaves of which many house-martens built, and, 
being at that time a collector of beetles, was struck with the evidence 
on the window-sills showing the great drain made upon those insects 
for the food of the birds. A beetle’s horny wing-covers are easily 
recognised and not quickly digested. Butterflies, on the other hand, 
being soft-bodied, are soon dissolved by the powerful gastric juices, 
and once they have disappeared inside the beak of a bird, rapidly 
lose every feature by which they may be identified. Canon Fowler, 
taking advantage of the robustness of the order with which he is 
chiefly associated, has brought together much interesting evidence to 
show that beetles are extensively preyed upon ; and suggests that if 
birds eat hard-shelled Coleoptera, they are almost certain to relish 
soft-bodied Lepidoptera. Mr. George Sim, who in the course of ten 
years examined the contents of the stomachs of three hundred and 
five eagles and owls of many species, communicated the results to 
the “Scottish Naturalist.” The food mentioned is, of course, of a 
heterogeneous character ; but it is significant that several of these birds 
of prey feed largely on beetles and other insects. Thus two honey- 
buzzards contained wasps and their larve, and three ospreys fish 
and beetles in numbers. A merlin, a red-legged falcon, and three 
kestrels also contained beetles; the food of one of the kestrels con- 
sisting of sixty caterpillars, thirty grasshoppers, eleven beetles, and 
one earwig. The Rev. Murray A. Matthews says: “In mild winters 
kestrels feed almost entirely upon the common ‘clock’ beetles, as the 
writer has proved by dissection. In hot summer weather they capture 
numerous Zipude—‘daddy-longlegs’—and may be seen hovering 
over and pouncing upon them in the dry bents ; grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, earth-worms, frogs, and lizards are also preyed upon ; cock- 
chafers, too, are largely devoured, being caught in the air with their 
feet, and eaten while they are on the wing.” Yarrell’s “ British 
Birds ” gives the results of an examination of two hundred and ten 
pellets, composed of the indigestible portions of food thrown up by 
tawny owls. They included countless numbers of cockchafers, and 
forty-eight beetles of other species. Ducks feed voraciously on the 
lesser cockchafer, and it is within the present writer’s experience that 
they betake themselves on summer evenings to the bottom of 
chimneys around which the beetles are wont to circle, and wait 
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patiently for the coveted morsels to fall at their feet. Mr. R. New- 
stead has furnished Canon Fowler with the result of his observations 
of the crops of many birds, including thrushes, blackbirds, robins, 
dippers, warblers, tits, nuthatches, tree-creepers, wagtails, shrikes, fly- 
catchers, swallows, swifts, starlings, crows and rooks, goatsuckers, 
woodpeckers and cuckoos, which leads to the conclusion that most 
insectivorous species prey upon beetles. It must be some consola- 
tion to farmers, gardeners, and woodmen to know that the majority of 
the beetles found in the crops of these birds belong to families 
hostile to their interests. Remains of weevils, which are all plant- 
feeders, occurred in go per cent. of insect-eating birds ; then, in 
order of precedence, came the dung-beetles, the skipjacks and their 
destructive wire-worm larvz, carnivorous ground-beetles, wood- 
eating longicorns, and lastly the group which includes the turnip-fly. 
The dung-beetles undoubtedly help to loosen and manure the earth, 
and the Carnivora reduce the number of plant-feeders; but the other 
four groups, with the possible exception of the longicorns, are no 
friends of the “ landed interest.” In addition to their avian enemies, 
beetles have to run the gauntlet of frogs, toads, lizards, and probably 
of mice and hedgehogs. This body of evidence proves conclusively 
that, whatever may be the case with the Lepidoptera, Natural Selec- 
tion has an immense working capital to trade with in beetles, which, 
as Dr. Sharp observes, are the predominant order in the existing 
epoch. In discussing “‘ mimicry” as it is applied to beetles, Canon 
Fowler suggests that protection is afforded in the following ways. 

1. Protection is obtained by the hardness of the outer covering. 
Not only are the majority of beetles provided with horny wing-covers, 
but the rest of the body is frequently shielded by a shell-like skin, 
and horns and other excrescences are sometimes added, making 
their owners, it might be supposed, undesirable morsels. Canon 
Fowler found by experiment that a dried weevil, placed between two 
boards, supported more than a quarter of a hundredweight with- 
out breaking, and says: “ Many of these beetles offer almost as 
much resistance to a pin as a walnut-shell, and they would be quite 
safe from the attacks of ordinary birds.” I cannot help thinking 
that the value of this defence is greatly exaggerated. The common 
dor-beetles are hard and have rigid thorny legs, yet fowls eat them 
readily and suffer no ill-effects; while, as we have already seen, 
kestrels in mild winters feed almost entirely upon them. More- 
over, it is a curious commentary upon this theory that the hard 
weevils, which are among the most gritty of all beetles, stand at the 
top of the bill of fare of Mr. Newstead’s insectivorous birds. In 
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attributing a protective value to chitinous integuments too little 
allowance is made for the solvent power of the gastric juices. The 
enormous jaws and horns of stag-beetles, goliath-beetles, and the 
like, may make their owners difficult to swallow, but there is little 
evidence to show that they have been produced in the male insects 
for defensive purposes. 

2. Concealment, and therefore protection, is secured by an 
assimilation of colour or form to the environment. Here we are 
on surer ground. Brilliant beetles rest in safety on bright back- 
grounds of the same hue. The longicorns and the weevils frequently 
resemble the bark of trees ; one species of weevil, found in Mada- 
gascar, being so much like the trees on which they live that they can 
hardly be seen when known to be present. Other species are so 
marked as to imitate lichen, or lichen growing on bark. Mr. 
Francis Galton, in a classic passage, points out that the stripes of 
zebras do not always reveal the presence of those animals. The 
white and black in the moonlight, for instance, are far more 
protective. than a wholly white or black skin would be. It is 
admitted that the stripes of the tiger actually conceal it in the 
broken lights of the jungle. This truth is exemplified by beetles, 
especially by the wood-frequenting longicorns, which exhibit the 
zebra-like colouring arranged longitudinally or horizontally. Con- 
cealment obtained by likeness to seeds, knobs of wood, bits of 
lichen, and buds is found in so many species, and the likeness is so 
close, that it can scarcely be accidental. 

3. Protection is obtained by the secretion of distasteful juices, 
or odorous substances, which are advertised by unmistakable colours 
or patterns. We must guard ourselves here against supposing 
insects unpalatable simply because they are repulsive to us. A 
vast number of beetles are malodorous in a high degree, as every 
collector knows well. Some greet the nostrils with a scent as of a 
smouldering candle, some with a smell of rotten fruit, while others 
reek with stenches so vile as to put that of the famous skunk to 
shame. But apparently it is not the most offensive beetles from 
our point of view which are objectionable to birds. Some groups, 
however, as the soldiers and sailors and the ladybirds, are emphatic- 
ally rejected. Although soldiers and sailors swarm on the hot days 
of summer, not a single specimen was found by Mr. Newstead in 
the many birds he examined. The glowworm group is rejected by 
monkeys and fowls, and the ladybirds by frogs and probably other 
amphibia. All these insects expose themselves recklessly, trusting 
to their spotted patterns of red and black, yellow and black, and 
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possibly, in the case of the glowworms, to their phosphorescence, to 
warn off hungry enemies. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
this confidence is justified. Some eccentric birds, however, 
seem to select the food rejected by their fellows ; black-headed 
gulls, cuckoos, and starlings being among the queer exceptions which 
feast on ladybirds. 

4. Protection is gained by the adoption of peculiar attitudes. 
A large number of beetles are said to feign death in order to save 
their lives. They certainly draw in their legs and antennz, and 
pack them into grooves specially provided, as in the pill-beetles 
and many of the weevils ; or assume contorted attitudes with the 
legs sticking out, as in the dor-beetles. But whether this is a 
simulation of death may be questioned. It can hardly be supposed 
that the insects have any consciousness of what is a deathlike 
attitude, and, moreover, the attitudes assumed do not resemble those 
produced by death. The insects doubtless derive their protection 
almost solely from the absence of motion, as human beings do when 
attacked by the big Carnivora. Large numbers of the beetles in 
question add to the effect of the supposed deathlike rigidity by 
dropping to the ground when alarmed, their colour then helping to 
conceal their whereabouts. 

5. Some beetles, especially those with shortened wing-covers 
known as rove-beetles, throw themselves when attacked into warning 
or threatening attitudes, and pretend to present stings which they 
do not possess. A familiar example is the insect known as the 
devil’s coach-horse, which opens its jaws wide, cocks up its tail, and 
thrusts out some white glands. Professor Poulton suggests that 
such attitudes serve to warn off experienced enemies, and denote 
readiness for battle if the enemy be inexperienced ; therefore serving 
or every emergency. Mr. Donisthorpe, who has been making 
experiments on some of the beetles which live as “hostile, per- 
secuted lodgers” in ants’ nests, speaks thus of Dinarda, a species 
whose antics the present writer has often watched: “ When it meets 
an ant it stands still and raises the abdomen over the body, and if 
the ant tries to attack it, pokes the end of the body into the ant’s 
face. The ant starts back and the beetle resumes its career.” Seven 
other species of beetles were observed to adopt the same means of 
defence, although in every case they were perfectly harmless. It was — 
all pretence. 

6. Protection is obtained by a likeness to unpleasant objects. 
According to Mr. G. Champion, many beetles of one large genus 
“so closely resemble the droppings of caterpillars that inexperienced 
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people will not believe they are anything else, even when they are 
pointed out to them.” Among the prettiest of the British weevils 
is the genus called Cronus. The insects are globular in form and 
mottled grey in colour. Nearly all the species are distinguished by 
a curious marking on their backs, which, while adding to their beauty, 
helps that beauty to pass unobserved. A black velvety patch 
occupies the centre of the back, and this is surrounded by various 
mottled rings, making altogether a picture that suggests a fresh bird- 
dropping which has fallen from a height and bespattered the back, 
leaving a solid nucleus in the centre. This curious method of pro- 
tection is fairly common, being found in other beetles, and also 
among moths and spiders. 

7. Protection is often secured by a likeness to dangerous insects 
of other orders, and to beetles known to be distasteful. The livery 
which warns off enemies from bees and wasps is usually one of black 
decorated by red or yellow stripes. Many beetles adopt this signi- 
ficant garb ; our wasp-beetle, for instance, having a black coat edged 
with gold, and adding to the deception by its abnormal movements. 
Other species of longicorns found in many parts of the world 
strongly resemble wasps and bees, and in some cases hover over 
shrubs just like those insects. A species from British Columbia 
imitates one of the humble-bees, as does also Emus hirtus, one of 
the rarest of our British rove-beetles. But perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of this kind of protective resemblance is given 
by Dr. A. R. Wallace. “In Borneo a large black wasp, whose wings 
have a broad white patch near the apex (Mygnimia aviculus), is 
closely imitated by a heteromerous beetle (Coloborhombus fasciati- 
pennis), which, contrary to the general habit of beetles, keeps its 
wings expanded in order to show the white patch on their apex, the 
wing-coverts being reduced to small oval scales. This is a most 
remarkable instance of mimicry, because the beetle has had to 
acquire so many characters which are unknown among its allies 
(except in another species from Java)—the expanded wings, the white 
band on them, and the oval scale-like elytra.” Ants find many 
humble imitators among the beetles, and especially is this the case 
when those beetles live as lodgers in the nests of the ants. The 
guests mimic their hosts both in colour and in general outline, in 
some cases permanently curling up their tails over their backs as if 
to shorten themselves to the dimensions of their models. Father 
Wasmann thinks that the beetles take up their abode in the nests 
without permission, and states that the better the sight of the ants 
the more closely do the beetles resemble them in form and general 
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appearance. The writer has often been struck on lifting a stone off 
a nest by the cleverness of the disguise assumed. One characteristic 
of the Hymenoptera, and especially of the wasps, is a slender waist. 
As tight lacing is out of the question for hard-shelled beetles, they 
often copy their powerful friends by (so to speak) colouring the 
sides of the abdomen white, so as to give the impression that the 
waist is constricted. Mr. R. Shelford says that many longicorn 
species imitate in this way the group of ichneumon flies which prey 
upon the caterpillars of our white butterflies; the effect in one 
species “ being as perfect as if an artist had deliberately painted the 
profile of a hymenopterous abdomen on that of a beetle.” Imita- 
tions of notoriously distasteful beetles by palatable species are 
extremely common. Insects of many families discard their proper 
form and coloration, and ape those of the soldiers and sailors, the 
ladybirds, and others, thus procuring protection at the cost of 
turning their coats. That birds recognise the danger-flags of black 
and yellow, black and red, or, as in some instances, of brilliant 
unicolorous tints, and avoid the owners, has been clearly demon- 
strated. Professor Lloyd Morgan made experiments on young 
chickens to ascertain whether their avoidance of dangerous insects 
was instinctive or gained by experience. He pasted strips of orange 
and black paper on glass slips, and placed meal moistened with 
quinine on the slips. On other plain slips meal moistened with 
water was provided. The young birds soon learned to avoid the 
orange and black, and would not touch plain meal placed on them. 
Not only so, but they carried their experience into everyday life; 
avoiding at once distasteful cinnabar caterpillars and dangerous 
wasps. 

The above considerations serve to show that birds of many kinds 
prey upon beetles to an enormous extent, and thus afford sufficient 
scope for the working out of such a scheme of protection as that 
indicated by the popular but inadequate term “ mimicry.” Beetles 
are found everywhere—in earth, air, and water ; one hundred and 
fifty thousand species at least being known to science, while countless 
numbers remain to be discovered and described. Upon this vast 
host the necessity for protection has wrought with startling effect. 
They needed life-saving appliances, and Nature, working by the 
elimination of the least fit (a practice which forms the basis of the 
art of the floriculturist), has furnished them to thousands of species 
in a marked degree, and to all in some measure. These devices 
chiefly take the form of (1) protection by the assimilation of the 
colour or form to the surroundings of the insect ; (2) by the secretion 
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of distasteful juices advertised by warning colours ; (3) by attitudes 
of concealment ; (4) by threatening attitudes which may or may not 
be mere pretence ; (5) by a resemblance to unpleasant substances ; 
and (6) by the imitation of dangerous insects belonging to other 
orders, or protected insects of the same order. A theory which can 
produce such a body of facts to support it stands 


Four-square to all the winds that blow. 


JOHN ISABELL, 
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THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


HIS autumn the Bodleian Library will celebrate its Tercen- 

tenary. Sir Thomas Bodley’s foundation has, indeed, been 

in existence for rather more than three hundred years, but it was 

formally opened on November 8, 1602, and October 8 has been 
fixed for the first day of the celebrations this year. 

The University had possessed. a public library before Bodley’s 
time, and not even the MSS. which Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
gave in the middle of the fifteenth century were the first with which 
it had been enriched, for a library had been started in the fourteenth 
century under the auspices of Thomas Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 
while prior to this there are vague accounts of books kept in 
St. Mary’s Church. 

Another collection of books accessible to Oxford students in 
those early days is said to have been given to Durham College, the 
predecessor of the modern Trinity, by Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, and author of the “ Philobiblon ” ; but some have doubted 
whether this collection ever reached its destination. 

Before the middle of the following century came Duke 
Humphrey’s magnificent gifts. Between 1439 and 1446 about 600 
MSS. seem to have been received from this source, nor was the 
Duke’s liberality limited to these years; while, in addition to the 
presents of books, he apparently assisted the University in the 
erection of the present Divinity School and the Library above it 
which still bears his name. 

In Mr. Anstey’s “ Munimenta Academica”! there are lists of 
some of the books given by the Duke at different times. They 
include works on very varied subjects. 

Other donations followed those of Duke Humphrey, but, 
fortunate though it was in these invaluable benefactions, the Uni- 
versity was soon to lose almost all but the bare walls of its library ; 
for, notwithstanding the strictest regulations, it appears that students 


' See also his Efistole Academica Oxon. (Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1898), vol. i. 
Pp. 179, 204, 232. 
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soon began to leave inadequate pledges for the return of volumes 
which they borrowed, and often preferred to retain the books rather 
than redeem their property. Then the commissioners of Edward VI. 
descended upon Oxford for the purpose of “reforming” the 
University, and Duke Humphrey’s Library they must have reformed 
in the spirit of the Caliph Omar. Books which they affected to 
consider Popish, because of their illuminations and ornamental 
initials, they are said to have ruthlessly seized, and, in the words of 
Anthony 4 Wood, “some of those books so taken out by the 
Reformers were burnt, some sold away for Robin Hoods penny- 
worths, either to Booksellers, or to Glovers to press their gloves, or 
Taylors to make measures, or to Bookbinders to cover books bound 
by them, and some also kept by the Reformers for their own 
use.” 

That the havoc brought about by this and other causes was as 
complete as possible is proved by the fact that on January 25, 155%, 
certain venerabiles viri were appointed by the University for the 
purpose of selling the bookcases of the Library! It is further re- 
markable that of all Duke Humphrey’s MSS. scarcely any are now 
in the Bodleian, and, out of the two or three which are thought to 
have been his, one at any rate was returned to the library long after 
the pillage of the Commissioners. 

But a brighter day was dawning for the University Library. Only 
a few years before the visit of the Commissioners, Thomas Bodley 
was born. As he himself tells us in a short autobiography, 
which he wrote in 1609, he was “descended, both by Father and 
Mother, of Worshipful Parentage.” His father, being an enemy to 
Popery, left England in the days of Queen Mary, and fled into 
Germany, where he was afterwards joined by his wife and children. 
Later on, the Bodley family flitted to Geneva, and of the sojourn 
there Sir Thomas gives an interesting account. ‘I was at that time,” 
he says,' “of twelve Years of Age ; but through my Father's Cost 
and Care, sufficiently instructed to become an Auditor of Chevalerius 
in Hebrew, of Beroaldus in Greek, of Calvin and Beza in Divinity, 
and of some other Professors in that University (which was newly 
then erected); besides my domestical Teachers, in the House of 
Philibertus Saracenus, a famous Physician in that city, with whom I 
was boarded: where Robertus Constantinus that made the Greek 
Lexicon, read Homer unto me.” At Geneva he stayed over two 


1 I quote from Hearne’s edition in his Religuie Bodleiane, pub. in 1703. 
This varies somewhat in spelling both from the original (?) MS., which is in the 
Bodleian, and from the edition of 1647. 
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years, until the accession of Queen Elizabeth led his father to return 
to England, and settle in London. 

Shortly after this he was sent to Oxford, where he became a 
member of Magdalen. His academical career was a distinguished 
one. Made a fellow of Merton, he lectured on Greek at that college, 
and filled the offices of Proctor and University Orator. Then, 
having spent nearly four years abroad, that he might become better 
acquainted with foreign languages and manners, he was sent by 
Queen Elizabeth on several important embassies, and, indeed, for 
many years was engaged in diplomatic business. About 1587 he 
married a wealthy widow, the daughter of a Mr. Carew, of Bristol, 
and from 1588 to 1597 he was resident at The Hague. Having 
retired into private life, he deliberated with himself how to spend the 
energies of his remaining years, and the story of his decision is best 
told in his own words. ‘I concluded at the last,” he tells us, “to 
set up my Staff at the Library-Door in Oxon; being thoroughly 
perswaded, that in my Solitude, and Surcease from the Common- 
Wealth Affairs, I could not busy my self to better purpose, than by 
reducing that Place (which then in every Part lay ruined and wast) 
to the publick use of Students.” 

And so on February 23, 1592, Bodley wrote to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor a letter, from which the following are extracts : 


Sir,—Although you know me not, as I suppose, yet for the farthering of an 
offer of evident utilitie to your whole Universitie, I will not be too scrupulous in 
craving your assistance. . . . 

Where there hath bin heretofore a publicke Library in Oxford, which you know 
is apparent by the rome itself remayning and by your Statute Records, I will 
take the charge and cost upon me to reduce it againe to his former use, and to 
make it fit and handsome with seates and shelfes and deskes and all that may be 
needfull, to stirre up other mens benevolence to help to furnish it with bookes. ... 

And where before as I conceave, it was to be reputed, but a store of bookes 
of diverse Benefactors, because it never had any lasting alowance for augmenta- 
tion of the number or supplie of bookes decaied, whereby it came to passe, that 
when those that were in being were either wasted or embeziled, the whole founda- 
tion came to ruin: To meet with that inconvenience, I will so provide here after 
(if God do not hinder my present designe) as you shall be still assured of a standing 
annual rent to be disboursed every yere in buying of bookes, in Officers’ Stipends, 
and other pertinent occasions ; with which provision, and order for preservation 
of the place and of the furniture of it from accustomed abuses, it may perhaps, 
in tyme to come, prove a notable Treasure for the multitude of volumes, an 
excellent benefit for the use and ease of Students, and a singular ornament in the 
University. . 

From Sanien, Feb. 23, 1597. 


Your affectionate frend, 


THO: BoDLEy, 
VOL. CCXCIII. NO. 2062. AA 
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These offers were most gladly accepted by the University, and 
so the restoration of Duke Humphrey’s Library was almost immedi- 
ately begun. Donations, both of books and money, poured in from 
all sides, and statutes were drawn up for the regulation of the library. 
By November 1602, more than 2,000 volumes had been received 
and arranged, and on the 8th of this month the library was formally 
opened. Between nine and ten in the morning,! the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Howson, afterwards Bishop successively of Oxford and Durham, 
and the two Proctors, Daniel Perry and Walter Bennett, with a great 
number of professors, doctors, and other graduates, assembled in 
St. Mary’s Church, and, after some discussion as to the order and 
manner in which they should enter the library, proceeded to the 
Bodleian. There they were received by the first librarian, Thomas 
James, of New College, who made a short speech, in which he 
praised both the place and its founder; and then, when he had 
finished, the Bodleian Library was declared open.’ 

Thus was established one of the greatest libraries in the world. 
The details of its subsequent history we cannot here relate. They 
have already been recounted by Mr. Macray in his interesting 
“Annals of the Bodleian Library.” We cannot, however, pass 
over in silence the arrangement made by Bodley with the Stationers’ 
Company, by which a copy of every book published by its members 
was to be given to the library—an arrangement which was afterwards 
ratified by the Copyright Acts. 

Nor ought we to leave without mention the knighting of Bodley 
in 1604, or his death in London on January 28, 1612. 

To give in a short article any idea of the treasures which the 
Bodleian contains would be an impossible task. Its priceless MSS., 
the work of every age and clime, its countless printed books, which 
contain within their pages the summary of almost all that man has 
discovered or invented, and the register of almost all his recorded 
words and deeds—these may be better imagined than described. 
We can only cry out with the worthy Elia, “ What a place to be in is 
an old library !” : 

A few words written in 1898 by the present librarian, Mr. Edward 
W. B. Nicholson, may, however, give some faint notion of the size of 
the Bodleian. 

It “has now,” he says, “about 600,000 bound volumes, and, 
owing to the great numbers of pamphlets and small books bound up 


1 We are only told, indeed, that it was ‘ inter horas 9 et 10,” but presumably 


the ceremony took place by daylight. 
2 «¢ Qua [sc. oratiuncula] finita initium habuit hc Bibliotheca.” 
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within the same covers, even this is a very imperfect indication of its 
real size. Its annual accessions of all kinds—including, for instance, 
separate parts of periodicals and separate maps—have during the 
last four years averaged 59,741 items : this includes large- purchases 
of new foreign books and large exchanges with foreign Universities.” 

But there is a darker side to the picture. The Bodleian is now 
very poor. The state of affairs is best illustrated by some extracts 
from a letter written by Mr. Nicholson to the Daily News of 
October 6, 1894, and from a pamphlet which he afterwards published 
on the same subject. 

Speaking of the Bodleian, Mr. Nicholson says: “It is indeed 
probably more than half as large as the British Museum, and 
increases perhaps one-third as fast, and although the proportion of 
readers is necessarily smaller, they number hundreds daily—often 
more than one hundred being reading at the same moment.” 
Subsequently Mr. Nicholson examined the Parliamentary returns 
of the income of the British Museum for the year 1894-95, and 
found that, when he had deducted all grants for departments not 
represented in the Bodleian, it apparently amounted to the sum of 
473,680 15s. 114. Now, the income of the Bodleian for the corre- 
sponding year was only £7,951 19s. 4¢d.! When we consider this 
and the proportionate size of the two libraries as above estimated, 
we shall appreciate the reality of the Bodleian’s need; but if any 
further proof were wanted, it would be found in the statement of the 
late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Stubbs. “For all purposes,” he said, 
“including salaries, repairs, purchases of books, and binding work, 
I think the Bodleian ought to have an income of not less than 
£15,000 a year.” 


To continue our extracts from Mr. Nicholson : 


The total inadequacy of the income of this grand institution arises partly from 
the poverty of the University as such ; partly from the fact that, although many 
distinguished men have made themselves even more distinguished by bequeathing 
us rich collections, no one since Bodley’s time, with the exception of Dr. Mason 
in 1841, has left us any considerable sum of money, and partly from the inability 
of All Souls for many years past to pay us any portion of the contribution assigned 
to it by the last Universities Commission. 


Again : 


I will only say that what we really need money for most is not the accumula- 
tion of books, . . . but for an adequate staff; for completer catalogues both of 
printed books and MSS. ; for the catalogues, which as yet don’t exist at all, of 
our printed music, our maps, our engravings, our drawings and illuminations in 
manuscripts, our paintings, our coins, our seals, and the like; for practical 
improvements (such as the electric lighting of the Radcliffe reading-room, the 
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warming of the Bodleian portrait-gallery); and for the present shelving and 
future housing of our stores. By-and-by we shall want an additional building : 
if it were properly built it needs only to be as large as one single wing of the 
Bodleian quadrangle to hold 1,200,000 octavos. 


The librarian further tells that Mr. Gladstone was deeply in- 
terested in the cause of the Bodleian, and wrote to him saying, “In 
a case like that of the Bodleian I would put in use all the ‘cheek’ 
that I possess.” 

After Mr. Gladstone’s death, an article appeared in the Spectator 
suggesting that an endowment of the Bodleian would be the best 
form for a national memorial to Oxford’s great son, but the proposal 
fell entirely to the ground. At last, however, in connection with the 
tercentenary, a fund has been started for the redemption of the 
library from its state of penury. The merits of such a fund ought to 
want no recommendation ; but it is to be feared they will receive only 
scant attention so long as the impression prevails—as it seems to do 
with many people—that the Bodleian Library is a State-endowed 
institution, or at least one rolling in the wealth bequeathed to it by 
former generations, That this is not the case the extracts from 
Mr. Nicholson’s letter and pamphlet sufficiently prove. That the 
library is worthy of aid in its poverty surely needs no proof; but if, 
in addition to the evidences of its indigence which we have just 
brought forward, and in addition to the warmth of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recommendation, some further argument is still required “to stirre 
up other mens benevolence,” may not this be found in the fact that 
in the days gone by the Bodleian Library has been deemed worthy 
of benefaction by such men as Francis Bacon and John Milton, 
Oliver Cromwell and Archbishop Laud ? 


REGINALD V. LENNARD. 
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“STRONG AS IRON.” 


“ HERE is great benefit to the kingdom in general by the sow 

iron made of the iron stone and Roman cinders in the 
Forest of Dene, for that metal is of a most gentle, pliable, soft 
nature, quickly and easily to be wrought into manufactures over 
what any iron is, and it is the best in the known world. And the 
greatest part of this sow iron is sent up Severn to the forges to 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Cheshire, 
and there is made into bar iron.” 

So says one Andrew Yarranton, in a book printed 1677, with the 
title “Improvement of England by Sea and Land,” and the words 
set thought a-travelling back for centuries to the days when scantily- 
clothed Britons waged hopeless war against the “fourth kingdom.” 

The Romans, as everybody knows, made a rule of grasping 
what they coveted, and, being “strong as iron,” nations of inferior 
metal were doomed to be crushed sooner or later. 

An alloy of copper and tin had for the most part to serve the 
invaders till they found that our islands were rich in ore, which only 
lacked working, and none could do this better, under direction from 
the more civilised Southerners, than the wild, dark-eyed men who 
fought so desperately to keep their freedom. Inch by inch they 
were forced to give way, and in exchange for freedom the conquerors 
gave them new arts through an experience which was probably bitter 
enough to those who had no choice about acceptance. Never before 
were such roads made, such houses built, such quantities of ore dug 
for smelting, albeit roughly, and the strangers made obedience a 
necessity by methods not to be gainsaid. Bows were of small avail 
against spears ; ignorance has all the world over gone to the wall 
when the spirit of progress approached, and thus it came to pass 
that the swarthy-skinned sons of the Silures in Dene Forest took 
their first upward steps from savagery. 

In many places cinders grew from mere heaps into hills, which 
proved vast stores of wealth for generations to come. Clever though 
the Romans were, much remained for them to learn about the 
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mysteries surrounding iron work, and time alone held the key to 
unlock them. Fluxes, blasts for furnaces, the refinements of more 
modern times, were apparently unknown ; thus the refuse was found 
to contain not only much metal which paid for a second smelting, 
but also plenty of combustible matter which was valuable in firing. 

Nearly fifty years ago accident revealed the date of one Roman 
visitation to Dene Forest, thereby rejoicing the hearts of archzo- 
logists who love to read the past bythe present. Ina deserted mine, 
known as the Devil’s Chapel, a workman drove his pick under a 
stone mass, which was too heavy to be moved by hand, and with the 
withdrawal of his tool were brought to light some round scraps of 
metal. These the man handed to the engineer who was present, 
saying in a surprised tone, “ Lor! ’ere be a lot o’ silver buttons.” 
The buttons proved to be silver coins, safe hidden from thieves or 
prying eyes by the owner, who could hardly have been more pleased 
by their possession than were the discoverers centuries after. These 
old pennies, familiar as a day labourer’s hire in the New Testament 
parable, bore the heads and inscriptions of several Roman emperors, 
the earliest being that of Nerva, a.p. 98, é.e. three years after St. 
John’s banishment to Patmos. 

Roads, camps, villas, baths, helped by degrees to make the forest 
into a flourishing centre for the usurpers, who were not slow to 
recognise that the owners of the soil did better service in mines 
than themselves, and the knowledge was used to advantage. Some- 
times ore was scooped from great hollows, which are locally called 
the Scowles ; at others it was taken from steep, irregular passages on 
a hillside, with occasional openings to give the diggers air ; for 
there seems to have been little engineering science in those early 
days, and if a vein dwindled or ceased, the Romans tried elsewhere 
instead of following up the clue to possible beds beyond. 

Now flourishing mines in the neighbourhood are veritable cities, 
wherein the visitor may wander for many miles in underground lanes 
or streets, among fossil ferns and trees, lighted on his way by gas, 
and with the knowledge that fellow-men in hundreds are earning 
their bread around him. Gradually the “fourth kingdom” passed 
away, after the manner of each great nation which has helped to 
build up a civilised world. But the iron did not, and the miners, 
who from the first were a peculiar people, began to regain an inde- 
pendence which may have been increased by the experience gained 
from their masters’ teaching. 

It has been said that the quantity of iron consumed shows the 
advance in proportion of art and intelligence. If so, great strides 
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were taken by the time William the Norman followed Danes and 
Saxons as an invasion wave ; and throughout the Forest enormous 
mounds of grass-grown refuse prove that Mother Earth had been 
made to yield her riches in bountiful measure. It seems strange, 
then, that in Domesday Book no mention was made of iron mines, 
only fisheries, mills, granges, and hides of land, as though they 
alone were profitable. The King demanded an annual tribute, 
which was paid by Gloucester as the chief town in the district, and 
very hard must the miners have worked to furnish thirty-six icres, 
since an icre meant ten large bars. 

William was, perhaps, thought oppressive, though not altogether 
unjust, and, knowing that those who paid tribute should have 
privileges to lighten the burden, he gave the Foresters certain rights. 
which from the first were jealously guarded. 

By that time the Smithy-men, as they called themselves, had’ 
developed into a distinct race, with much of their old fierce hatred 
of interference underlying advance in knowledge, and a dogged 
spirit which pushed its way defiant of all obstacles. Their home 
was to some extent isolated by its very position with mountain and 
river boundaries. Moreover, the dwellers showed an aggressive 
attitude towards outsiders, whom they always called “ foreigners.” 

When Domesday Book was drawn up, there were apparently no 
more than half a dozen forges at work, feeble contrivances and small 
to boot, being moved from place to place according to the supply 
of ore. ‘The sheepskin bellows were blown by hand, and, in short, 
the labour connected with iron work must have been trebled in the 
days when science was young. 

But the rights before alluded to no doubt did much to quiet 
open discontent. The Foresters might dig where they pleased ; a 
right of way was allowed that ore or coal might be carried without 
question ; needful timber might be felled for the forges ; and ast, 
though by no means least, one penny, or its worth, was allowed on 
every load brought to the works. As money, even in the thirteenth 
century, was nearly fifteen times its present value, and silver double 
its present weight, the diggers managed to make a fair profit. 

Nothing further concerning the miners’ rights was certainly known 
till 1282, when by Edward I.’s order a Commission was sent to report 
on Dene Forest and its trade. About that date, though never 
printed till 1687, a curious document was drawn up—a sort of 
Magna Charta for the “wild, robustical people,” as an old writer 
speaks about them, who lived, worked, and died in their tree-girt 
home between the Severn and Wye. Perhaps their privileges had 
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waxed insecure through the freaks of successive rulers, or the 
opposition of less favoured neighbours; and the preface to their 
paper thus began : 

“Be itt in minde and remembrance what ye Customes and 
Franchises hath been that were granted by me time out of mind,” 
&c. 

It was not surprising that much heart-burning and endless 
bickerings took place between miners and the keepers who rose into 
importance with Norman game laws. The Forest guardians com- 
plained bitterly that under cover of timber cutting, their unruly 
neighbours poached deer, besides otherwise interfering with duties 
which were most strictly set down by sport-loving kings. Infringe- 
ment of those duties meant nose slitting, ear cutting, loss of eyes, 
or fines at best. Yet despite preserves for hunting, the dwellers in 
green depths managed to get their own way in the main, and 
squabbles multiplied, when, thanks to dwindling unsettled boun- 
daries, some claimed rights which the Smithy-men looked upon as 
exclusively their own. 

The guardians of vert and venison were not allowed to com- 
plain in silence, for the other side promptly took up the cudgels to 
defend themselves, and declared to the higher powers, when these 
visited Dene Forest for hunting, that privileges were ignored on 
every possible occasion or without. 

By the tenth year of Edward I.’s reign (1282), forges had 
increased in number to sixty, three thousand people were supported 
by working them, and records say that much of the royal revenue 
was produced from cinders left centuries before by the best road- 
makers in the country. No doubt their roads were still in use, for 
in places such as the Soudley Valley, the great “‘ margines,” or kerb- 
stones may to-day be seen with some nine feet between their well- 
set lines, though most of the paving-stones in the middle were long 
ago carried off for building. 

Royal exactions apparently failed to crush the miners’ energy, for 
when the document containing their privileges was first written, the 
number of forges had increased to seventy-two, each paying seven 
shillings a year to the Crown. But miners were not the only ones 
who were granted favours in Dene Forest, for a certain small 
Cistercian Abbey was on several occasions used as a hunting-box 
by Norman and Plantagenet kings. This fact was a fine opportunity 
to secure good things, and when permission was given to set up one 
forge “free and quit,” besides having pasturage for cattle and oaks 
for fuel, the jealous Smithy-men made as much commotion as if 
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personal insult were offered to them. For time had proved their 
value and experience had opened their eyes to see that they 
possessed a power which might as well be used to assert themselves 
when authorities folded their hands, refusing to interfere. 

At length the Tewkesbury traders’ cry waxed too loud to be 
ignored, when they declared that boats and trowes, carrying all 
manner of merchandise to Bristol, had been stopped “at the coast 
of the forest by multitudes of the common people dwelling there- 
abouts,” who seized the loads, threatening violence if the boatmen 
dared resist. 

Thereupon an Act was passed to enforce restitution, and the 
raiders’ bold, quarrelsome nature was turned to account during the 
troubles of Edward II.’s reign, by orders to exchange pickaxes for 
bows. Once the Foresters marched as far north as Berwick-on-Tweed 
in their new capacity of soldiers, and they were found to fight nearly 
as well as they dug. In 1310, 1311, 1315, and 1317 the Constable 
of St. Briavels was commanded to select various numbers, some as 
sappers, others as archers, for military service, and often fresh 
privileges took the place of hard cash in payment. Their return 
home was, as may be readily imagined, not altogether relished 
under the circumstances by their more peacefully inclined and less 
favoured countrymen. 

The Gaveller must have had hard work to collect his majesty’s 
dues “‘ between mattens and masse every Tuesday,” from people who 
defied law, whenever this could safely be done, and who resented 
interference. At length the King hit upon a plan which would 
secure money for his coffers with less trouble and uncertainty as to 
amount. The Forest should be farmed to a knight who would be 
answerable for its rent, and might squeeze what he liked besides for 
himself from the turbulent tenants. 

Anthony Kingston, unpleasantly known to history as the “ bloody 
Provost-Marshal,” was one of the earliest to farm Dene Forest, and 
the inmates certainly felt that they had fallen on evil times when left 
to his mercy. Luckily for them, however, his reign was short ; and 
Anthony saved his neck from the gallows for conspiracy by dying on 
the way to London to take his trial. 

Timber-cutting was restrained by Parliament in 1581, owing to 
complaints that the royal forest was dwindling to such an extent 
there was no small danger of extinction. About that time the 
Spaniards, who looked with jealous eyes on the iron-works, made up 
their minds to destroy these when the country was presently con- 
quered, thanks to the Invincible Armada. And Queen Bess sent 
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messengers to Gloucestershire to report to her whether the chest- 
nuts were ready for felling, that the trees might be converted 
into ships to oppose the enemy, but they were pronounced too 
young. 

Better things were in store for the iron trade when Lord Dudley 
took up the reins of government, because he was not content to 
pursue the old methods for working, these having long ago proved 
to be inadequate. 

The new tenant was content to pay a rent of £2,433 to the 
Crown, from which two facts may be gathered, namely, that he was a 
man of considerable wealth, also that he looked to increase it by vert 
and venison, as well as by the coal and iron which were plentifully 
stored underground. Records tell us that the “ bargayne” was made 
in 1612, and it is rumoured that the Earl was the first to employ 
furnaces instead of the “ blomaries,” or hand forges, which had hitherto 
been used. These had comparatively little power, and probably 
Lord Dudley was astute enough to see that his personal interest 
demanded improvements. Besides, when he entered on his tenancy 
a! survey reported the Forest forges to be “very cracked and ruinous,” 
which is not surprising when one considers what troubles convulsed 
the country in those days. 

Human nature being much the same all the world over, the 
miners no doubt took advantage of the fighting among their betters 
to further their ownends. At all events we are told that they killed the 
deer, were by no means particular as to what timber they felled or 
how much, and these were not the only ways in which their hands 
were given to “picking and stealing.” Still repairs were costly, the 
machinery of law was slow, cumbrous, and uncertain in its action, 
the detested “foreigners” must benefit by an improved state of things, 
and thus it came to pass that when the Earl looked into matters he 
found much to be done before due returns were likely. 

Charcoal, coke, lime had each been tried in turn as fuel, then 
why not coal, which burned with more heat than the others and lay 
in abundance all around ready for digging? Soldiering days were 
over for the miners before even the sixteenth century ended, and the 
new master was bent upon bettering the trade. So the Smithy-men 
were set to work, and having surrounded himself with plenty of 
material, Lord Dudley began to experiment. 

The fibrous brown ore, which was more plentiful than all the 
fifteen known varieties, was capable of better working than it had 
hitherto received. So chimneys rose in openings made by the dis- 
appearance of underwood, bellows were made larger, as a natural 
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consequence the blast was stronger, and a still more important 
change was that coal was then used to supplement wood fuel. 

A bank near water was chosen for convenience, and on the top 
were built cone-shaped furnaces of gritty Forest stone twenty or thirty 
feet high. Into these were thrown charcoal, brushwood, ore, flints, 
cinders also to act as a flux later on, the men having learnt that to 
smelt ore alone meant dead loss. Being young in science the reason 
was beyond them, only it was plain that unless a flux was used the 
metal flowed away in a glassy stream with the refuse and they could 
not be parted. 

Underneath the furnaces fires were lit, and three holes made at 
intervals which were anxiously watched by the workers, because they 
knew that right results depended upon everything being in order. 
The first hole was for the blast made by two large bellows which 
were driven by water instead of by hand as heretofore. Dross 
escaped through the next, and from the lowest molten metal streamed 
into sandy grooves which had been scooped ready to receive it. 

Not content with having new and better furnaces built, the enter- 
prising tenant inquired where the best ores were to be found, for 
South Wales, Staffordshire and Lancashire were rich in them. 
When he discovered that Lancashire possessed purer material for 
working than the contents of Dene Forest mines, quantities were 
imported by him and less fuel for smelting was required. Only 
fifteen or sixteen sacks of charcoal were needed to fuse this ore, and 
thus a considerable saving was effected. 

It will be seen that under such vigorous tenancy the iron trade 
developed and considerable changes were made for the better. But 
ignorance and prejudice combined with fancied self-interest are 
stubborn foes to progress, and though experiments might be tolerated, 
their success was not. Leave for the miners’ felling of oaks was an 
elastic privilege, and their anger was stirred when this was curtailed 
in favour of something new, however much better it might be. 

What between opposition and riots the Earl was glad in time to 
be rid of his “ bargayne,” and in 1615 Sir Basil Brook became a 
tenant of the Crown instead. Three years later Messrs. Chaloner & 
Harris took Sir Basil’s place at a rent which had dwindled to two 
thousand pounds, and during their tenancy it may have been that 
Government ordered six hundred guns to be cast for the States- 
General of Holland. The order was carried out in 1620, and the 
spot where the casting took place is to this day known as Gunsmills, 
a picturesque valley with the Forest rising round it on three sides, and 
a ridge of red rocky hills on the fourth, locally known as Shapridge. 
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Changes of tenancy seem to have been frequent in the seven- 
teenth century, and how the Smithy-men bore with the vagaries of 
different masters can only be inferred by after events, for few out- 
siders dared to penetrate to those leafy fastnesses, the intricacies of 
which were only known to the dwellers therein. They alone were 
acquainted with the windings in sundry deserted mines called 
Scowles, or the whereabouts of many a safe hiding-place where 
crimes and criminals might remain undetected till Doomsday. 
Besides, “ foreigners” had a wholesome dread of the gipsy-like men 
in orange-stained fustian, whose ideas on religion and morals were 
crude, and one of whose weakest spots was a superstition born of 
dense ignorance. 

No law was found straight enough to curb such men for long, 
because their very position added to difficulties, and when Cromwell’s 
iron hand was on the land he sent peremptory orders that “ all the 
iron-works formerly leased to the Crown should be suppressed and 
demolished.” 

In the Civil War time previously the Foresters’ indignation had 
been greatly aroused by Sir John Winter, a loyal gentleman of 
Lydney, who made the most of his own rights while disregarding 
those of other people. ‘The knight’s wholesale felling touched the 
miners in a sensitive spot, so they called Sir John “ a plague,” his 
house “a den,” disregarded his commands, threw down his fences, 
and complained bitterly to the higher power about destruction of 
timber. Their complaint cut two ways, and great was the mal- 
contents’ dismay when they heard that their only nominal means of 
livelihood was to be taken from them altogether. Indeed, many 
years elapsed before Cromwell’s decree could be fully carried out, and 
not till 1680 was a note to that effect made in the Fourth Order of 
the Mine Law Court, dated April 27. 

By that date changes were undermining many things throughout 
the country, nor was Dene Forest behindhand in this respect, though 
the Wye, the Severn and Welsh mountains made barriers across 
which changes drifted more slowly than in other parts. When the 
destruction caused by successive holders of the Forest became 
known through Commissioners’ reports, fresh plantations were made, 
precautions were taken, keepers and verderers were appointed to 
guard Crown interests, and the coal trade rose into importance on 
the ruins of iron. 

This, however, lingered here and there as a private speculation, 
and in a valley twelve miles from Gloucester there was, till early in 
the nineteenth century, a forge which brought its owners much 
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profit, judging from letters on the subject. In them are frequent 
references to iron at nineteen pounds per ton, and occasional ones 
to Lancashire ore having been brought for smelting to what is still 
called the Furnace Yard at Flaxley. Prices fluctuated after that, 
and generally in a downward direction, till in 1824 bar-iron sold at 
nine to thirteen pounds, and eight years later at four pound fifteen 
shillings per ton! 

The keepers must have had no light or easy task when first the 
iron-works were discontinued, for never was there a truer saying 
than that “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
besides which the Smithy-men’s fierce passions were aroused by what 
to them was a very real grievance. 

One who knew the neighbourhood well, and has long since 
passed away, left in writing his impressions of the desolation caused 
by carrying out Cromwell’s order: “I saw,” says he, “the ruins of 
one of these furnaces, situated below York Lodge, and surrounded 
by a large heap of the slag or scoria that is produced in making pig- 
iron. The situation of this furnace is remote from roads, and must 
at one time have been deemed nearly inaccessible. The quantity of 
slags I computed at from eight to ten thousand tons. [If it is 
assumed that this furnace made upon an average annually two 
hundred tons of pig-iron, and that the quantity of slag run from the 
furnace was equal to half the quantity of iron made, we shall have a 
hundred tons of cinders annually for a period of eighty to a hundred 
years,” 

About 1720 the iron-making district of Dene Forest seems to 
have contained ten blast furnaces, six being in Gloucestershire, three 
in Herefordshire, and one at Tintern; but not till 1795 was the 
manufacture resumed with any seriousness, and the date is preserved 
on an inscription stone in the furnace at Cinderford. But even then, 
wrote an inquirer on the subject, they failed commercially as a 
speculation, from the rude and insufficient character of their 
arrangements, the quantity produced not reaching twenty tons a 
week, 

It was increasingly felt by scientific men that there was much 
room for improvement in working the metal, which time has proved 
to be of the first importance in labour. Mining and agricultural 
tools of every sort were faulty, because when iron was run from its 
ore the pigs and sows were over full of dross. Their refining not 
only gave double work, for some twenty per cent. in weight was lost 
before they left the puddlers’ hands to be cast into various forms. 
After groping persistently in the dim light caused by intelligent 
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experiments, a Scotchman discovered, in 1828, a remedy, also an 
improvement, which gave fresh impetus to the trade. 

This was the hot blast which, by purifying the air before it 
reached the seething metal, was found to answer better in 
minimising labour than the cold blast which had hitherto been 
employed. Neilson’s suggestion pushed its way on its own merits 
sooner than Lord Dudley’s about fuel had done some two centuries 
previously, and the year after it became public property the iron 
trade made a new start in the Forest. Its rise in Wales and Stafford- 
shire had till then made Forest speculation on the whole a failure, 
and in 1788 it was reported “no regular iron-works were carried on 
there.” However, when men have enterprising spirit, besides money 
and material at command, the wheels of trade are unlikely to stop 
turning for long, and company after company was formed, having 
more or less freemasonry with iron-masters in other counties. 

One Moses Teague formed the earliest, and called it the Cinder- 
ford Iron Company. He was by all accounts a restless genius who 
thought that nothing was done while anything remained for him to 
do, and that new methods of every kind must be better than the old. 
A huge water-wheel was erected to blow the furnace, improvements 
were eagerly sought after, and so freely did money flow to the outlay 
that the members became embarrassed to start with, consequently 
when years of depression followed the company collapsed. 

That water-wheel, said to be nearly the largest existing, was put 
up at an unfortunate time, because steam-power was beginning to 
assert itself ; moreover, the wheel was found insufficient despite its 
size. So also was a steam-engine for supplying two large furnaces 
on the blast principle, and not till a new company undertook the 
iron-works some years after did matters assume a more cheerful 
aspect. 

In the beautiful Soudley Valley, near Newnham-on-Severn, iron 
wire, drawn out by strength of hand, is said to have been made as 
early as 1565. But little is known about the doings in that obscure 
spot except that changes were frequent there as elsewhere, varying 
with the men who had temporary control. At one time the wire 
gave place to paint and brass, at a later date new blast furnaces were 
built and ore was again smelted at Soudley as in Roman times. 
Through the valley may still be clearly traced the road made under 
the direction of the armour-clad legions who have left so many marks 
upon our country. 

As time went on miners formed unions to protect their interests, 
when it was found that employers, who often rose from the ranks, 
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were hard in their dealings, like the metal which enabled them to 
mount in the world. Strikes led to distress and lawless outbursts, 
masters combined to raise or lower wages, then the trouble passed, 
and the night sky was aglow with furnace fires as usual. 

The writing of centuries long since gone may still be read in to- 
day’s story of the Forest, and local names, such as Cinderford, 
Cinderhill, or Furnace Yard, tell of the time when riches lay hid in 
refuse. This was left by a nation which taught its slaves how to use 
metal, after preparing it for sundry purposes, in place of wood and 
stone. In short, the iron trade, at all events in Dene Forest, may 
truly be said to have been founded by people who, many hundred 
years before their prosperity, were pronounced by prophecy to be 
“strong as iron.” 

S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 
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A WARRIOR-SAINT OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In THREE Parts.—Part I. 


My Christian champion stout, . . . God’s scourge upon the Moor. 
LOCKHART. 
Defiance, Emperor, while I have strength to hurl it ! 
Tenniel’s Cartoon in “* Punch,” Dec. 17, 1870. 


N August 8, 1902, a French officer, Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Saint-Rémy, being ordered to send a squadron of his regi- 
ment of Chasseurs to assist in closing the nuns’ school at Lanouen, 
in Morbihan, positively refused to obey. “Iam a Christian,” he is 
reported to have answered, “and will not share in an act which is 
contrary to my faith and to my religious sentiments.” He was, as 
might be expected, “at once relieved from his command,” and 
was ordered “to repair to Belle Isle to undergo fortress imprison- 
ment.” 

When, through the Zimes of August 12, this “very serious 
incident” became known in England, those who were familiar with 
recent French military biography were at once reminded of a nearly 
parallel case in 1880, during the almost similar anti-clerical agitation 
under the government of Paul Bert. Next day they learned that 
everybody in France had remembered it too, and that application 
had been made to the retired General de Gallifet, the surviving 
actor in the scene, for his account of the affair in 1880, when 
General de Sonis, commanding at Chateauroux, was in a like strait 
between his religious and his military duty. This M. de Gallifet has 
accordingly done in a letter to the Gaw/ois (reproduced in part in the 
Daily Telegraph of August 13): “On the eve of the day fixed for 
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the execution of the decrees against the religious orders,” writes 
M. de Gallifet, ‘General de Sonis saw me at Tours, and did not 
refuse his obedience, but gave me his resignation ”—an important 
military distinction. 

Who was.General de Sonis, the clerical champion of 1880? 
The average Englishman may be excused for not knowing, since, 
setting aside a bare mention of his name in Cassell’s “ History of 
the Franco-German War,” and a few like summaries, all the books 
which go into detail on his career are distinctly Roman Catholic. 
M. de Sonis had a reason, highly creditable to himself, for wishing 
to remain in obscurity during his lifetime, and on this very occasion 
of 1880 he wrote to two or three newspapers on his own side begging 
them not to put his name forward. Yet even in those days his work 
was manifest—a restored Church, a restored army ; and since his 
death removed the seal of secrecy, he has become known for what 
he was—the Havelock, the Hedley Vicars, the General Gordon of 
France. Legend has already begun to gather round a career in 
itself sufficiently striking and unconventional. It is told how, at his 
prayer, streams have broken forth in the desert, and devouring floods 
have been stayed. The Queen of Heaven has descended to comfort 
him. The Bishop, whose task it was to pronounce his funeral 
sermon, ventured to hint at a coming time when miracles should be 
wrought at his tomb, and the Church “should glorify with a brighter 
splendour” this striking example of Christian graces united with 
national valour. And meanwhile his life has been written at full 
length by an Archbishop, and abridged, adapted, illustrated, in 
infinite gilt prize-books and red-lined manuals with allegorical 
devices of sword and chaplet. He is depicted at the head of 
Catholic tracts, kneeling in full uniform, with hands and eyes uplifted, 
ministering beside plague-stricken pallets, leading his last charge 
with the Dove descending in bodily shape upon him. The prayer 
with which he solaced his last years of suffering is sold as a leaflet 
at fivepence the hundred, while the devout watchword of his fighting 
days is emblazoned on filigree cards, amid conventional garlands of 
oak and bay. Anecdotes of his piety form the staple of those little 
‘“‘ Almanachs de la France,” or “ Almanachs du Bon Soldat,” which 
are put forth annually to “check the flood of socialist and immoral 
literature.” But, above all, the indecisive battle of Loigny, in the 
war of 1870—dismissed by military historians with a few words of 
contempt, “an action as décousue as possible ”—has acquired glory 
and interest as the scene of his final charge under the banner of the 
Sacred Heart, and, moreover, of the apparition of “Our Lady of 
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Lourdes ”—an exact replica of that described by Bernadette—to 
comfort him as he lay wounded and abandoned. 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, and under the protection of 
Mary, Queen and Mother of all Christians, of my patron St. Louis, 
of St. Joseph, and of my guardian angel ”—so opens the fragment of 
autobiography which General de Sonis did not live to complete. He 
goes on to state that he was, in the correct sense, a Creole, being 
born (August 25, 1825, St. Louis’s Day) at Pointe-a-Pitre, in the 
island of Guadeloupe, where his father, Lieutenant Charles Gaston 
de Sonis, was aide to the military governor. The lieutenant’s family 
consisted of two daughters and two sons, beside a step-daughter, the 
child of his wife by a former marriage. Louis Gaston, the future 
warrior-saint, was his father’s second child and elder son. His 
mother was Marie Elizabeth Sylphide de Bébian, widow of M. 
Chanais de Lestortiére. Both parents came of noble families im- 
poverished by the Revolution, and could boast of ancestors martyred 
by the guillotine and on the battlefields of the Vendée. 

Gaston remembered through life the maternal grandfather’s 
house, looking over the blue sea studded with islets, the Place de la 
Victoire, whither he dragged his black nurse every morning that he 
might see the soldiers drilling, the volcano, and the sulphur springs, 
objects for adventurous and delightful excursions. One of these 
expeditions stood out especially in his memory, when he, then about 
six years old, lay wrapped in cloaks at the bottom of a boat, listening 
to the plash of the oars alone breaking the stillness, and gazing up 
to the starry heavens above, with thoughts of the majesty of Creation, 
such as of old inspired the Psalmist. ‘This was the first revelation 
of God to my soul. I can feel my father’s arm adjusting the cloaks 
round me.” In another fragment Gaston recalls : “ My father used 
to take me up on his horse before him, to draw pictures for me, sing 
songs, tell stories. Whenever my father was at home, we were all of 
us climbing on his knee at once.” 

M. de Sonis féve returned to France in 1832, taking the children 
with him, but the mother was left behind at the bedside of her aged 
father. Little Gaston was sustained by the promise that Mama 
would soon come after them ; but the grandfather lingered full three 
years, and when at last, in 1835, a date was fixed for her leaving him, 
she was suddenly struck down by malarial fever. “We were all 
overwhelmed by the blow,” wrote the son who had been watching 
for her return. In this year Gaston was sent to the preparatory 
College of Stanislas, under the direction of the Marist Fathers. 
Severe strictures have recently been passed upon this establishment. 
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Inadequate washing apparatus, pupils incited to anti-Republican 
demonstrations,' surveillance system carried to the extreme, with the 
result of manufacturing a typical “little prig, with his eyes turned 
down, and his toes turned out ”’—all these things have been alleged 
against it. Perhaps little Gaston de Sonis did turn down his eyes 
and turn out his toes, but at any rate he preserved tender reminis- 
cences of his days of pupilage. 

“The good Fathers encouraged my natural dispositions for piety, 
and I repaid them by my progress. Every night I knelt long in 
prayer by my bedside. When only ten, I was permitted to make 
my first Communion, and to this great act I brought all my baptismal 
innocence, together with a fervour beyond my years. . . . Delicious 
memories ; balm for evil days! I could fill pages, but let it suffice 
to say that I regard my first Communion as the blessing of my 
life.” 

Precocious piety, forced in a hot-house, some may say. Yet the 
hot-house plant lived to flourish in the free air. Forty-five years 
afterwards, in a letter of 1880, written on the occasion of his resig- 
nation of his command, the veteran Sonis reminds his correspon- 
dent of “ our first Communion together, and our vow to die rather 
than yield.” 

Gaston’s next move was to the Oratorian College of Juilly,* the 
training school of a line of warriors, beginning with Marshal Villars. 
He arrived a thin and pale little boy, and, like Marcellin Marbot 
before him, he had to undergo the ignominy of being nicknamed 
Mademoiselle ; but he soon proved his manliness in the riding-school, 
where his special adroitness presaged the future cavalry leader. Yet, 
somewhat oddly, his first fancy was for the sea service, and, at his 
own wish, he was transferred in 1842 to a naval college. This he 
found to be “a den of vice ”—such is his scathing phrase ; and, con- 
sequently, he was soon glad to fall in with his father’s original plan 
for him, that he should complete his education at the Military College 
of Saint-Cyr. During his vacation in 1844 he took long rides with 
his father, and from him learned what he afterwards repeated to his 
son as the A B C of military discipline—‘‘ Never to ask to go to 


! Urbain Gohier, in the Wational Review, reprinted as a tract by the Ladies’ 
League for the Preservation of the Reformed Faith of the Church of England. 

* Hannah Lynch, French Life in Town and Country, 1901. 

* Founded as an Augustinian monastery in the twelfth century, and appro- 
priated by Blanche of Castille for the education of the orphans of Crusaders. 
Created Académie Royale under Louis XIII. A description of it near the time 
of Sonis occurs in Canon Wordsworth’s Diary of a Tour in France, 
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the right rather than to the left, unless that should be the post of 
danger.” 

In September 1844, the young people of the Sonis family were 
all at home with their father, then in garrison at Libourne, and as 
happy as the day was long. Gaston was in request at all the local 
gaieties, and his sisters profited by having so charming a brother. 
The father was called away for a day or two to take his youngest 
son Théobald to school. They set off cheerfully, and the sisters 
remembered rallying Papa upon his jaunty appearance in civilian 
dress. Early next morning an old friend of the family knocked up 
the porter, and demanded to be shown up at once into Gaston’s 
chamber. Seating himself by the youth’s bedside, and pressing his 
hands, he said, “* My poor child, I have terrible news for you. Your 
father has been taken suddenly ill, and is now lying at the Hétel du 
Midi at Bordeaux.” And as the startled sleeper gazed bewildered, 
the friend went on to say that he had obtained a carriage, that the 
sisters must be called, and they must drive post haste, on the chance 
of being in time for a last farewell. So said, so done ; and as even- 
ing fell the young people drove up to the door of the Hotel du 
Midi, but when they arrived the father was speechless. They sat 
weeping round his bed, and shuddered as the Curé entered with the 
Viaticum, which seemed to them as the death-warrant. ‘My 
children,” said the priest, “stay me not in a sacred duty.” The 
sisters drew Gaston from the room. In a few minutes he was 
recalled ; extreme unction had been administered. The father 
pressed their hands, gave his watch to Gaston, and shortly afterwards 
sank into a stupor, from which he never rallied. All night the 
orphans knelt hand in hand, feeling abandoned of earth and 
heaven, when in the early morning the door opened, and an ecclesi- 
astic presented himself—not the assistant at the death-bed, but a 
sojourner in the hotel, who, hearing the sad tale, had come to offer 
comfort. And according to Sonis, the words he spoke “ pierced the 
soul, revived the latent spark of piety in my heart, braced me for 
future duty. When he left us I was converted ; my heart was given 
to Heaven.” 

This priest was a Jesuit, and for his sake Sonis always protected 
that Order in its missionary enterprises abroad, and against the 
attacks of socialists and anti-clericals at home. 

The sisters were sent back to their mother’s family in Guade- 
loupe, where they remained till one of them married, and the others 
entered Carmelite convents. Meanwhile Sonis made his début at 
Saint-Cyr, which in the days of Louis-Philippe was far from being 
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the nursery of Catholicism and Royalism that it has since become, 
under the influence, partly, of Sonis himself. The pupils never saw 
the chaplain save at the altar on Sundays, and could confess and 
communicate only on their holidays out. Sonis found himself 
singular in making this use of his days of freedom. 

No portrait exists of Sonis in his earlier years, but from various 
sources it may be gathered that he was of unusual height, slender 
and supple, yet vigorous and wiry, that his hair and eyes were coal- 
black, but that his skin was fair, until it was tanned by the Algerine 
sun. Later on, he grew very thin, as was to be expected from his 
austerities. In character, his comrades found him quiet and 
studious, very obliging, though of a somewhat hasty temper, which 
he struggled hard to subdue. 

In 1846 he passed on to the Cavalry School of Saumur, amid 
more congenial surroundings, for here he had the solace of visits to 
the neighbouring Abbey of Solesmes. The monks pressed him to 
stay with them for good, and Sonis was half-convinced ; but his love 
for horse exercise prevailed. He made, however, about this time, a 
solemn dedication of himself in the secular life. When, the next 
year, he received his sub-lieutenancy in the 5th Hussars, his resolu- 
tion was repeatedly put to the test by the recurrent necessity of 
taking a part one way or the other as to the salutation of the Host 
in the public streets. His mental struggles on this point may 
perhaps not at once commend the sympathy of readers of Protestant 
proclivities, and the anti-climax of the following tale may be rather 
trying to the English sense of the ludicrous ; but let due honour be 
yielded to all forms of sincerity. 

It was at the officers’ club, a well-filled room ; Sonis, the youngest 
subaltern, stood, newspaper in hand, leaning against the chimney- 
piece. A little bell came tinkling along the street. “Surely,” 
thought he, “that must be the don Dieu.” Then came the struggle. 
“Must I kneel? Nobody else does. . . . And yet, if it were their 
king, their general, their flag, they would salute. And shall I do 
less for my God? Adons donc!” He approached the window, had 
half-bent the knee, when, !o! the trial was spared him. It was 
nothing but a costermonger’s donkey-cart, with its cracked tin-pot. 

In 1848 his regiment moved to Castres, a dead-alive little town, 
and the officers deplored their ill-luck. But Gaston always believed 
that the Archangel Raphael had ruled the matter. While marching 
in, with all the little boys running after them, and the better-class 
gazing from their windows at a sight so stirring, the officer at Sonis’s 
side began telling him about the society of the neighbourhood. 
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He had just mentioned a lawyer’s family, including a daughter 
—“ There she is,” he continued, directing his companion’s attention 
to a figure ona balcony. Sonis avers that he fell in love at first 
sight ; and the lady (after their marriage, of course) admitted that 
she too had felt an attraction. Soon afterwards they met at a 
party, where “under the eyes of her parents,” as befitted good young 
French people, Sonis “conversed seriously with her,” and satisfied 
himself that her principles were as excellent as his own. ‘ We each 
invoked Heaven to bless our pure sentiments,” and the young man, 
having no senior relation to act for him, made his offer in person to 
the lawyer-father. There was some demur, owing to the suitor’s 
lack of means; but as the daughter, on inquiry, “could not dis- 
semble her appreciations,” and the young man, on his side, “ evinced 
the utmost delicacy and honour,” consent was given to the alliance 
of Louis Gaston de Sonis with Jenny Antoinette Anais Roger, on 
April 18, 1849, he being then twenty-three and she seventeen. 
Their wedded life was to be an exact carrying-out of that predicted 
by Mrs. Jennings for a curate, “ They will have a child every year. 
And, Lord help ’em ! how poor they will be!” but it was one of 
lifelong attachment and mutual succour, and, at this time, the ideal 
of love in a cottage. “We were as happy as could be on earth,” 
wrote “ she who now daily weeps for him.” “ Every day we thanked 
Heaven for giving us to each other. . . . I blush to say, sometimes 
I felt quite jealous of the attention he bestowed on religion. And 
then he would reply sweetly that one must not be jealous of the 
bon Dieu, and that our union, rooted in heaven, would stand firm 
when others had failed.” Sonis gave his wife riding-lessons, which 
came in useful afterwards in Algeria ; they visited the museums 
and picture-galleries, or, side by side in the smallest of lodgings, 
studied Jomini, which the wife found quite interesting when he 
explained it. 

In his zeal for good works of all kinds, Sonis had been induced, 
while at Saumur, to join the Freemasons, for, strange to say, he was 
not aware that they had been condemned by the Church. In this 
matter, the archiepiscopal biographer admits, the youth had pre- 
served his innocence almost “oo well. One day at Castres he was 
asked to take the duty of an officer who was going to a Masonic 
dinner—“ They might have asked me too,” said Sonis. “ Why, 
surely you are not one of them!” exclaimed the colonel, amazed. 
“Why should I not be?” “Well! you had better go and see for 
yourself.” Accordingly Sonis attended the dinner, where the style 
of decoration puzzled him ; however, he supposed the skulls and 
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cross-bones to be emblems of mortality. But when the after- 
dinner speeches began there remained no more room for doubt. 
He sprang to his feet, threw down his napkin (a gesture which is 
always vividly reproduced in the pictorial tracts)—‘ Gentlemen ! 
where am I? This isatrap! I was told that religion would be 
respected, and I hear it insulted! You have not kept your pro- 
mises ; I am freed from mine. Farewell for ever.” And he stalked 
out of the room, leaving the guests dumfounded. 

In the course of the next few years he was transferred to Pontivy, 
to Paris, where he and his wife rejoiced in the opportunity of attend- 
ing Lacordaire’s Conferences, and finally to Limoges, in the capacity 
of full lieutenant. Here he received a new impulse in the religious life. 
He had a bad fall while training an English mare, “ Miss Anna,” for 
the military sports, was laid up for a month, and was “ administered,” 
or received the Sacraments, as one in danger of death. When he 
rose from his bed it was with a renewed sense of “the vanity of 
earthly things,” which manifested itself in ways sometimes verging 
on the priggish. Witness the tales, repeated admiringly, of his 
quoting Sic transit gloria mundi, when his wife and a friend were 
talking chiffons, of his wishing “a happy death” as his New Year 
compliment to a comrade’s wife, and of his virtuous exultation over 
the mere frequenters of caf¢s—“ Quelle vie !” 

But his sincerity was beyond doubt. Every morning saw him in 
his place at five o’clock mass, among the peasants and work-people 
who took their opportunity before the opening of the market. He 
received the Communion every Sunday and holiday, and went fast- 
ing till noontide each day throughout Lent, refusing, even at his 
confessor’s instances, to profit by the dispensation regularly granted 
to the army. Once, going straight from a review to vespers, and 
finding that his appearance in full-dress uniform was creating some 
sensation, he took himself to task for feeling embarrassed, and, as 
discipline, proceeded, before the congregation, to go through the 
whole Way of the Cross, making the prescribed genuflexion, with 
recital of Pater, Ave, and Gloria, before each of the fourteen 
stations. Then, doubting whether this had been too ostentatious, 
he applied to his director, whose reply was much in the spirit of 
“Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” Another time, on his way to 
church, meeting the Host, he duly fell on his knees, in a par- 
ticularly dusty road, and a well-dressed woman, passing in a carriage, 
was moved to much laughter. Almost involuntarily there escaped 
from the worshipper’s lips the words, “ Ah ! so you find it laughable, 
do you?” Then, recollecting that it was not his place to reply, he 
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entered the sacristy before approaching the Communion Table, to 
obtain absolution for the momentary loss of temper. Panegyrists 
often repeat these two incidents as wholly laudatory, and omit what 
is perhaps the best part, the final misgivings. 

The early ‘fifties were, as Leech’s pictures record, the era of 
table-turning ; and Sonis, coming in to an evening party, was beset 
with invitations to join—“ the Church has not forbidden it.” “ The 
Church mistrusts it,” was his reply, as he took his station in the 
farthest corner ; and the usual result of a sceptic’s presence followed : 
the table would do nothing that night, and the guests murmured 
under their breath against subalterns who set up to be so pious. In 
secular matters he was equally unbending. At the A/édiscite after 
the coup détat of 1851, when all his regiment voted Yes for the 
election of Louis Napoleon, Sonis alone, faithful to his Royalist 
traditions, dared to vote Vo—and this in spite of the remonstrances 
of his Colonel, who told him he was only fit for the Middle Ages. 
He refused to solicit advancement. “Though a Christian may beg 
his bread,” said he, “I read nowhere that he is permitted to beg 
favours,” and to this resolution he remained firm, even when his 
wife urged the claims of their growing family. In 1852 he joined 
the Association of St. Vincent de Paul,! which may be described 
as a national district-visiting society with both men and women 
workers ; and it was remembered gratefully by the poor under his 
auspices that his were “sit-down” visits (vist/es assises). This gave 
him opportunity to set on foot an “CEuvre des Militaires” for the 
spiritual instruction of the soldiers, and to read a paper on Sunday 
observance, which, being favourably received by the Bishcp, 
became the germ of the present-day (Catholic) association for 
Sunday cessation of labour. Another of his works, less to English 
taste, was the introduction of the “Adoration Nocturne.” This 
devotion, long confined to religious houses, had since 1848 been 
established by Father Hermann at Notre Dame des Victoires, for 
laymen, who were thereby to “console the Divine Heart” for the 
Apostles’ slumber in Gethsemane. Sonis found seven disciples, 
civil and military, and they, “‘ meeting noiselessly, much like con- 
spirators,” passed, in his words, “ delicious nights,” each kneeling in 
turn before the tabernacle in the dimly-lighted church, repeating 


1 Founded by Frédéric Ozanam in 1833. It was introduced among the 
English Roman Catholics in 1844, and has since formed branches in Bristol and 
other large towns. Present patron, the Marquis of Ripon. One of its chief ob- 
jects in England is the befriending foreign sailors at the London docks, and 
directing them to confessors who speak their language. 
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the Pange lingua and Lauda Sion, and making “acts of atonement” 
for the works of darkness committed by the ungodly during the 
same hours. 

But all this while the young officer had never seen fire ; and, to 
his regret, his regiment was not among those sent to the Crimea. 
It was his fate, instead, to be despatched to Algiers (May 1854), as 
captain in the 7th Hussars. The time was unfortunate ; his wife 
was obliged to remain behind, and with her, of necessity, their three 
children ; and his letters during this period breathe a spirit of deep 
home-sickness, always corrected with the pious ejaculation, Fiat / 
He had the solace, however, of continual occupation, in bringing 
his men into discipline, and looking after their moral and spiritual 
welfare in “a heathen and godless land, full of traps for the unwary.” 
He was successful to the extent of being able to say with pride 
that “nearly all my hussars wear Madonna-medals”—at which 
the sceptical reflection may occur, that medals are cheap; but 
there is evidence of more solid influence for good, as attested 
by the story that the men restrained each other from swearing, 
“because it would pain the Captain.” Sonis was noted for 
being, like Condé, “a courteous commander”; and one of his 
principles was never to thou (tutoyer) any fellow-Christian, or, at 
least, to restrict the term solely to equals. To call a wife shou he 
regarded as a revolutionary innovation; indeed he forbore to 
use this form of address even to his children, on account of his 
profound respect for the baptismal grace in them. Off duty, his 
time was devoted to the study of literary and popular Arabic, in 
both of which he became an adept, to the work of the St. Vincent 
Society, of which he found a branch already established in Algiers, 
and to introducing, with the aid of the Bishop, the Nocturnal 
Adoration. One of his letters gives the list of his library: the 
“Vulgate,” the “Maronite New Testament,” the “ Jmifation in 
Latin,” “My old school Virgil,” some odd volumes of “St. 
Augustine,” “St, Alphonsus Liguori” and the “Count de Maistre,” 
and a host of Arabic grammars, “over which I am knitting my 
brows.” 

His wife joined him at Milianah in the course of the next year, 
and all would have been bliss, but that the regiment was perpetually 
changing quarters, and ever and again they had, at short notice, 
to pack the babies into mule-panniers and to set out across country. 
On one occasion, in a journey of twenty leagues, there were 
twenty-two streams, girth-deep, to ford ; a mule fell with its precious 
freight of children ; and hardly had they all settled down at their 
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destination, before they had to be up and away again. Each “transla- 
tion of domicile,” as the French phrase is, “ was ruin.” At Milianah 
they bought furniture and it had to be sold at a loss ; at Blidah they 
hired a furnished “apartment” for a month, and then had to stay 
so long that it would have been cheaper to buy at the first. Even 
his new Hussar uniform was so costly that his promotion entailed 
‘all sorts of privations” upon him. One by one the luxuries 
were cut off—cigars, the club, the café, and even, with many 
regrets, the Univers newspaper ; but never the subscription to St. 
Vincent. 

In 1857 he made his first military expedition, that which resulted 
in the conquest of Kabylia, and gave him the delight of assisting at 
a solemn outdoor mass, said by the Vicar-General on the newly- 
conquered plateau, before an altar raised upon drum-heads, and 
surmounted by a cross made from a fresh-hewn oak tree. 

Early in 1858 Sonis effected an exchange from the Hussars into 
the First African Chasseurs, then in garrison at Algiers. He hoped 
thus to be relieved from the expense of moving his household about ; 
but, as fate would have it, the War of Italian Liberation broke out, 
and his new regiment was embarked for Genoa, to enter upon the 
campaign in Lombardy. The cause was little to his liking, but he 
recognised that a soldier has no politics. Before setting out, he pre- 
pared himself, as was his wont, by receiving the Communion and 
offering his life at the foot of the crucifix, in presence of his wife and 
the six children. At Genoa, among the military men there gathered 
together, some amusement was excited by the austere simplicity of 
his Algerian camp equipment—a sheepskin on a truss of hay for a 
bed, and a tin jug and basin. But the laugh was turned when he 
was found to be the only officer unaffected by the Imperial order for 
a reduction of baggage. His fame as a “ Jesuit ” had preceded him ; 
but happily a friend had made him a parting present of a case of 
Madeira, and as his seriousness was not in the teetotal line, the wine 
was brought out with great effect at a third-rate inn, and sent every- 
body to bed in good-humour. On landing, and after every subsequent 
march, the Captain’s first visit was to the church, where he knelt 
before the tabernacle, and, if practicable, made his confession, 
helping out his imperfect Italian with recollections of college Latin. 
“Then I returned to camp, light of heart; if death came, it would 
find me en rdgle.” One of the stock tract stories is that of his 
religious refreshments while on duty. 


‘* While reconnoitring, a steeple appears. Halt! The Master is there. We 
dismount, we enter; we pray the priest to administer to us the Communion. 
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Done! Our time is not our own, we remount, and we make our Act of Thanks- 
giving at full gallop.” 

He was distressed by the absence of almoners ;' and meeting 
an old priest who remembered the battle of Marengo, he enlisted 
his services to say mass for the fallen on both sides. After the 
victories of Montebello and Magenta, he was ever by the side of the 
wounded, asking them if they knew their prayers, teaching them if 
the reply was unsatisfactory, and pressing on them a Madonna-medal 
“to bring good fortune.” 

Another trait which the pictorial tracts have seized upon is that 
of his desperate charge at Solferino, when he was seen, by a move- 
ment like a lightning-flash, to shift his sword to his left hand to cross 
himself, and then to rush upon the squares of Tyrolese fusiliers, the 
boasted phalanx of the Austrian army. His panegyrists try to make 
out that this decided the victory, but, on comparison of the official 
accounts and his own letter to his wife from the battlefield, the 
plain fact appears to be that he got into a hot corner and out again. 


To Madame de Sonis. 


. . « [set out at full speed, four paces in front of my squadron. A bullet 
ricochetted between my horse’s legs, covering me with earth, and killing the 
horse behind me. Those magnificent Tyrolese squares overwhelmed us with a 
rolling fire from all sides. Never shall I forget the faces I met, the bayonets 
gleaming like razors, the thousand balls whistling at my ears. Half my squadron 
was laid low ; the other half was attacked in flank by a squadronof Uhlans. My 
poor grey horse was shot under me. I drove in the spurs, and he carried me out 
of all those squares, and fell. Then I had to run on foot, sword in hand, amid a 
hail of balls, having parried a deadly bayonet-thrust with my sabre. . . . I sprang 
on a horse which one of my chasseurs brought me,-and rallied my men. My 
splendid squadron was now but a platoon. I had not a scratch. 

. . - Non nobis, Domine, non nobis ! 

Never throughout this day have I lost the sense of the Divine Presence. . . . 

God and Mary keep you and me, beloved. 
June 26, 1859. De Sonis. 


For this day’s service he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which he hastened to lay on the altar of Notre Dame des 
Victoires at Paris. The last months of occupation passed tediously 
with him, as he realised more fully the anti-papal character of the 
war, and the secret alliance of its promoters with the malcontents of 
thecountry. ‘“ Poor Italy!” he wrote, “ where Christianity is banished 


' Military chaplains were abolished at the Revolution of 1830. Sonis lived to 
see them restored during the clerical reaction of 1873, and abolished again in 
1877, under the administration of Paul Bert. 
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to the peasant’s hut! It behoves us to show ourselves true soldiers 
of the Church.” 

By September 1859 he was back in Algeria, and was soon sent 
on an expedition to Morocco, under a colonel after his own heart— 
Montalembert, younger brother of the famous author. The army 
had need of all its Christian spirit to cope not only with the hostile 
tribes, but also with the cholera, which overtook it when a hundred 
miles from priests, from doctors, from nurses. Colonel and captain 
mingled their laments over this instance of latter-day Imperial bad 
management, and especially over the injustice of taking no care for 
the souls of those who risked their lives. All the officers did their 
best, taking their turn at nursing, keeping a cheerful countenance, 
and organising lively military choruses; but it was Sonis who held 
the crucifix before the dying, repeated prayers over the graves, and 
reconciled to his fate the young Lieutenant-Colonel Fenin, carried 
off within three months after his marriage. Colonel de Montalembert 
was himself struck down; Sonis sat by him night and day, and 
received his dying blessing, and his message for his regiment, “ that 
he died happy, and he hoped to meet every man of them on high.” 
Such was the reputation of Sonis for sanctity that both these officers 
asked him to hear, in Crusader fashion, their dying confession. ‘This 
he declined to do, but offered instead to join in prayer with the 
sufferer that life might be preserved till the arrival of the priest, who 
had at last been despatched from the nearestambulance. When the 
priest came, he was amazed to find all the sick well instructed in 
their religion, and to recognise, at one death-bed after another, “a 
captain of chasseurs keeping off the flies with an improvised fan.” 
Sonis refused in after days to give any account of his deeds of 
mercy, but his intimates have preserved some detached sentences for 
the biographer. ‘“ What hearts of gold under these rough surfaces ! 
May I die as well when my time comes! Poor fellows! they pressed 
on me their remembrances for their parents, their sweethearts ; it was 
heart-rending! . . . I could not speak the words of absolution to 
them, but I trusted that the Sacred Heart would aid my efforts.” 

After a few months’ well-earned rest in France, which gave him 
opportunity to place his elder sons and daughter at clerical schools, 
and to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the shepherdess-saint, 
Germaine of Pibrac, Sonis set out again in March 1860, with his 
wife and the younger children, for Algeria, where he was to remain 
for the next ten years, in the improved position of Commandant of 
a Circle. Madame de Sonis describes their journey to Laghouat, or 
El-Arouat, then on the extreme frontier—the four days’ ride over 
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parched plains, with the road marked only by telegraph-posts ; the 
reminder of home and religion on finding, at one of the nightly 
halting-places, a Madonna-image, and a wall papered with coloured 
pictures of soldiers ; the arrival at the palm-planted oasis, with ter- 
raced European buildings rising above native huts ; and the reception, 
“truly fairy-like,” a salute of musketry from native horsemen, with a 
chorus of you-yous from invisible women. With strict observance 
of precedence, the new Commandant visited in regular order the 
Host, the priest in residence, and the chief secular authority, as a 
preliminary to settling down to functions which, all agree, were never 
better performed than by one who spoke Arabic like a native, rode 
like a native, performed his religious duties like a Moslem, and who 
—not the least important—took about with him a creditable wife, 
who could sit down in the chief's harem while the husbands dis- 
coursed without. His day’s work was mapped out “like that of a 
monk,” reports his staff-officer—an hour spent in prayer and spiritual 
reading, usually of the Gospels or the “Imitation,” preparatory to 
attendance at the earliest mass, and reception of the Communion 
every other day, which was as often as the chaplain would permit 
him. Then came a slight and hasty breakfast, and work at his 
bureau till the mid-day meal with his wife and children; in the 
afternoon his one luxury of a gallop over the desert, usually com- 
bined with some visit of inspection ; official work again, or, if there 
was nothing more pressing, study of the last light on theology or on 
cavalry tactics, and an evening at home, closed with family prayer, 
after which, in accordance with old pre-Revolution custom, each 
child knelt to receive his blessing. He kept his nocturnal watch— 
his “ veillée d’armes,” as he said—on the night of Maundy Thursday, 
and fasted literally from all food from Good Friday to Easter 
morning. This last, he admitted, was an effort, and one from which 
his profession might well have dispensed him ; but he would not have 
it said that the Christians observed the laws of their religion less 
strictly than the Moslems. On the same principle, when his staff- 
officer, walking with him to church, made a joke which brought a 
smile to his face, he bade him forbear, pointing out that the Arabs 
always maintained a grave demeanour on their way to worship. He 
had his reward in the esteem of thé natives, who bestowed on him 
the titles of the “great French marabout,” and MMou/a-ed-Dine, 
“master in piety.” | They had marvelled to see him refuse the gifts 
which were offered, as a matter of course, to every new governor ; 


! The spelling and the interpretation are taken from a French source. The 
present writer disclaims any responsibility for their accuracy. 
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and their admiration was intensified when, on the occasion of an 
Arab suitor drawing aside his burnous and pointing significantly to 
a bag of money concealed beneath it, Sonis sprang from his seat 
and called for the guard to arrest the insolent one. “What!” was 
the universal exclamation, “is there at last a Frenchman who is 
incorruptible ? ” 

These peaceful days were soon to be troubled. In 1861 the 
Commandant was summoned to defend the Christians of Djelfa 
against fanatic Arabs. He rode the thirty-six leagues in a night, 
but arrived only in time to find the village laid waste, and to capture 
some dozen of the assassins, whom he tried by court-martial and 
condemned to be shot. The matter was taken up hostilely by 
the “ Judeo-Masonic” press at Paris; and the Governor, Marshal 
Pelissier, having too many harsh deeds on his own account to afford 
to justify those of his subordinate, found it judicious to suspend the 
Commandant temporarily. When the affair had somewhat blown 
over, Sonis was reinstated in the less important command of Saida, 
where, as everywhere else, Arabs and priests alike delighted in him 
—“his arrival,” writes the Curé, “was as good as a mission.” His 
next troubles were domestic ones. Two children died, one in 
France, and one, “ the pearl of the family,” at Saida—as the children 
of such a father might be expected to die, gazing on the crucifix 
hung over their cribs, and murmuring aspirations after Paradise; 
and his letters to sympathising friends are such as have been written 
by fathers of all shades of creed and in all countries. While in his 
first mourning, he was ordered on a melancholy expedition—to 
avenge Colonel Beauprétre and all his regiment, massacred by rebel 
Arabs (April 1864). Sonis had a painful parting with his family, 
whom for safety he sent to France during his absence. His wife, being 
out of health and low-spirited, had a presentiment that she would 
not see him again, and he had anew to assure her that the children 
of so many prayers could not be orphaned unless it was really for 
their advantage. ‘ We paid a farewell visit to our child’s tomb, and 
each kissed the stone. Our hearts were heavy, but Heaven helped 
us to bear our burden.” 

The opening incident of the campaign was not reassuring. The 
column, emerging from a defile, came suddenly upon the bodies of 
its slain predecessors. The men shrank from the horrible task of 
burying them, and Sonis was the first to seize a pickaxe and to set 
the example. Recognising among these month-old corpses, gnawed 
by jackals, that of a particularly smart young officer, his next letter 
home contains characteristic reflections upon “the body of our 
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humiliation.” ‘As usual, in this Christian army there was no priest 
to bless the tomb,” an omission which he never ceases to regret, and 
for which he made up, as best he could, by daily reading mass alone 
in his tent, and sending to his correspondents his meditations upon 
the Sunday’s Epistle and Gospel. His colonel, the future General 
Marmier, exclaimed, “ What a soldier he was, and what a thorough 
Christian! He would never touch meat on a Friday, even when 
dead horse was all the meat we had !” 

During his last leave home, he had joined the Third, or lay, 
Order of Mount Carmel, and had been invested with the scapular 
which promises deliverance from Purgatory on the conditions of a 
strict moral life and daily recital of the Office of the Immaculate 
Conception ; and daily he contrived to keep the canonical hours, on 
horseback or at the midday and evening halts. One of the most 
characteristic of this year’s letters describes his efforts for the con- 
version of a sub-lieutenant of seventeen, a widow’s son, who had 
been recommended to him. “ By ‘conversion’ need I explain that 
I mean——” (much what an early Methodist would have meant by 
it)? “So I went to the point at once, since a ball might carry one 
of us off at any moment.” Having brought his new acquaintance 
under his tent, and supplied him with materials to write home, he 
proposed—a condescension, as coming from the superior officer— 
that they should help each other with their examination of con- 
science for next confession. ‘‘ And Pierre has promised we shall not 
part without receiving the Communion together.” 

Here is perhaps the place to draw attention to the testimony 
collected by Archbishop Baunard to the personal influence of Sonis. 
He is described as being at this time still youthful in appearance 
and feeling, “very young in character,” sympathetic with the 
young officers ; a smart officer himself, appreciative of smartness in 
others, and knowing and loving a good horse. “ He never discussed 
matters of faith,” is the report of one subordinate, “but he put 
good books and encouraging examples in my way. The best of all 
examples, however, was his own.” Another officer was especially 
struck by his manners: “ M. de Sonis has left on my memory the 
impression of the most accomplished genti/homme of his time.” 
Though quick-tempered, he never went beyond the bounds of “a 
perfect courtesy”; and even in the first expression of his dis- 
pleasure or his uneasiness, he would pull himself up, and fix his eyes 
upon his desk. Once the officer had occasion to pass round the 
desk, and discovered that the object upon which Sonis thus gazed 
was a crucifix. One malcontent indeed is quoted: “The colonel 
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was more feared than loved ; though his men admired his courage, 
they did not comprehend his austerity.” But the writer’s grievance 
seems to amount to this, that, like Waverley under “so respectable 
a person” as Colonel Gardiner, they “escaped some temptations 
which they might otherwise have incurred.” Perhaps the most 
touching testimony of all is that reported in 1899 by a lady whose 
betrothed, the Commandant Chabert de Lans, laid down his life 
under the walls of Metz in 1870. On the eve of his departure for 
that fatal war, he told her: “There is an officer some years my 
senior, now forgotten in Africa, who is a saint in uniform—M. de 
Sonis. That homme de Dieu was my guardian angel. His house- 
hold is a pattern of Christian wedlock. My own one, let us take 
him and his wife for models, and love as they do.” 

Sonis was back at Saida in December 1864, glad to be in time 
for the Christmas celebration, but very dreary in the empty house, 
and very disconsolate for the child who would never return. The 
next year, 1865, was the occasion of the Emperor Louis Napoleon’s 
visit in state to Algeria, when he remarked Sonis’s martial bearing at 
the head of his squadron, and intimated to the Governor, Marshal 
Macmahon, a desire to attach that brilliant officer to his household. 
Macmahon sounded the Commandant privately, and found to his 
amazement that the Royalist and Ultramontane firmly declined the 
honour. So this opportunity of Court favour was rejected, but the 
Emperor acknowledged the Commandant’s public services by pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the First Spahis ; and 
upon this Macmahon thought he might safely restore him to his 
government of Laghouat, where he was needed, moreover, to 
repress a second outbreak of border tribes. These he overcame for the 
time in the skirmish of Metlilli (January 9, 1866), where he scaled 
the rocks, musket in hand, and dislodged the enemy, with a loss on 
his side of five men only. An incident of this victory has been 
preserved by his devoted native ally, Lakhdar-ben-Mohammed, Agha 
of the friendly tribe of Larbda. 

After the fight, we found in a chief’s house ten thousand douros (about 
43,000). I asked the Commandant what he meant to do with it. ‘‘ Why, of 
course,” he said, ‘*I shall pay it into the Treasury.” Said I to him, ‘‘ But the 
Treasury is rich, and you, Commandant, are poor, and with your family——” 


He turned on me with flashing eyes, and exclaimed, ‘* Never! What is all 
that tome? Can I carry ought but a shroud into the tomb?” 


The historian of the subsequent expedition (Lieutenant d’Harcourt, 
in an interesting article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 
1869) has said much of the Commandant’s courage, his prudence 
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“ his words of conviction and fire, which inspired us with his own 
’ confidence,” but nothing about his religion, which perhaps implies 
that it was known mainly by its fruits. The column started on 
March 25; it is left to Sonis to add that he chose Lady Day as 
being auspicious. When fainting with thirst, “ Providence came to 
our aid. The wearied horses snuffed the air, and, of their own 
accord, started off at a trot, and brought us to the edge of a clear 
pool shaded with tamarinds and oleanders.” Sonis told his wife 
that in this he perceived a direct reply to his almost despairing 
prayer to St. Joseph. A favourite story in pictorial compilations is 
that when murmurs arose in the camp, the Commandant invited to 
dinner with him the Zouave who had been the chief complainant, 
and enjoyed the man’s discomfiture at being set down to the 
ordinary rations of biscuits, rice, and lukewarm water. But this 
varies suspiciously in different versions, and it seems uncharacteristic 
of a commander who, while recognising the equality of all men 
before Heaven, still understood the necessity for their due subordi- 
nation on earth. What is authentic is that, amid_all the cares of the 
expedition, the Commandant found time to interest himself in the 
restoration of “a dear wandering sheep” (chére bredis), a young 
sub-lieutenant, “ looking hardly sixteen,” who had fallen into bad 
company and been led away from his early religious habits. Sonis 
held serious talks with him at the nightly halts, and obtained his 
promise to return to confession when back in Algiers. 

“ The dear boy has written a letter of twenty pages to tell me of 
it, which I have read and re-read with new interest. Ah, my friend, 
how precious are souls!” 

An incident of the next year’s expedition (1867) frequently figures 
in tracts with such titles as “ Prier ! c’est bon pour les femmes !” 
and “ Arriére le respect humain !” While the column was crossing the 
dry bed of a river, a storm arose among the distant mountains, creat- 
ing a torrent which swept down the river-bed and threatened to 
engulf all in its path. The pace was quickened, but destruction 
seemed inevitable. Sonis sprang from his horse, and, kneeling on 
the sand, invoked the protection of St. Joseph, the guide of the 
Holy Family. And lo! the flood held back “till the last man and 
the last camel were safely over,” and then poured down with a rush 
which must have carried all before it. 

That year (1867) was a season of drought, plague of locusts 
and of cholera, and finally of famine, corpses strewn along the road, 
cannibalism, ‘everything that I used to read of in books and think 
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Day if, having daily bread, we grumble at petty vexations. All I can 
do is but a drop in the ocean.” In one journey the Commandant 
picked up eight abandoned children, and had the satisfaction of 
despatching them to the Catholic Orphanage at Algiers, “ that 
nursery-garden for heaven.” His own youngest child fell ill; Sonis 
and his wife watched in turn by the cradle night and day, multiplied 
prayers and novenas ; the infant recovered by, or after, the touch of 
a relic of St. Philoméne. When, in March 1868, the Commandant 
had time to look round, he found himself, with charitable and other 
expenses, seven thousand francs in debt. He invoked the aid of 
St. Joseph, promising an annual novena of thanksgiving ; and by the 
next post the exact sum arrived from Algiers, in an envelope signed 
only “ De la part de Saint Joseph.” Here is the making of a pretty 
legend ; but unfortunately there exists a rationalist explanation. 
The prayer had not only been made, but mentioned in a letter to an 
old friend of the St. Vincent Conference ; and he in his turn mentioned 
it to a rich colleague, who, wonderful to relate, was delighted to be 
employed by St. Joseph for the benefit of “the gallant and saintly 
Colonel de Sonis,” to whom he accordingly despatched the sum as 
from the Saint. The recipient gave due thanks at the altar, but, 
being a man of common sense, he applied to his French cor- 
respondent for an explanation, and the latter, after many evasions, 
was driven to reveal the name of the donor. General de Sonis, as 
he had become by that time, wrote a letter of thanks, which became 
a treasured autograph. But he never rested till he had paid off the 
debt. 

Sonis’s last fight on African soil was important enough to bring 
his name into general histories, even English ones. “Several large 
bands of insurgent Arabs . . . marched northward. . .. A body 
of French troops was sent out against them from Laghouat, under 
the command of Colonel Sonis.” (Article “ Algeria,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, perhaps the earliest mention of his name in English 
literature.) Sonis, temporarily absent at Algiers, was telegraphed for 
from Laghouat (January 28, 1869), had just time to despatch his 
faithful Lakhdar to muster the friendly tribesmen, to take a hasty 
leave of his wife, at a time particularly trying for her, and then 
(January 30) to march southwards towards the advanced post of 
Ain-Madhi, then held for the French by Si-Ahmed-Tidjni, whose 
father had been a faithful ally in the ’thirties. As the column 
approached, it was met by a body of native horsemen, who, just as it 
was about to fire, turned out to be the good Lakhdar and his scouts, 
arriving in hot haste to report that there was treachery; Si-Ahmed 
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had given the citadel up to the enemy. Sonis held a council of 
war, and next morning (February 1) marched towards the united 
host, which, even allowing for Oriental hyperbole in the account, 
he judged to be four to one. Just as the French had got into the 
middle of an amphitheatre of hills, they perceived the enemy blocking 
the distant outlet ; it was such a trap as has again and again been 
the scene of a crushing defeat—witness the fields of Flodden, the 
Moors’ victory over Charles II.’s forces outside Tangier, and, only 
the year after this, of Sedan. But Sonis, by a rapid change of 
course, gained the heights, and from thence poured down a deadly 
fire from the new chassepot, then for the first time used in Algeria. 
The Arabs retreated, with a loss of seventy dead and three hundred 
wounded, against ten French wounded only. Sonis marched into 
Ain-Madhi, arrested the traitor Ahmed, and, after a few days spent 
in pursuit, was back in Laghouat, to the great relief of his wife, who 
had heard the distant firing, and who knew that, in case of defeat, 
she and the children might expect to be massacred. Four days after 
his return, baby No. 12 and last was born, and, in acknowledgment 
of past favours, was christened Philoméne. This victory won for 
Sonis his promotion to full colonel, and a presentation copy from 
the Emperor of his “Life of Czesar.” Moreover, it so quieted the 
South as to enable him to take a three months’ leave to France, for 
the first time since 1860. Here he enjoyed the satisfaction of con- 
verting his younger brother, Théobald, who, to his regret, had been 
hitherto but a worldly character. The story will live in moral text- 
books as a commentary on Di/uculo surgere. Colonel de Sonis 
having arrived overnight from Marseilles at a Paris hotel, M. de 
Sonis, jun., did violence to his usual habits, and turned out of his 
bedroom before the morning coffee, to be the first to welcome his 
brother ; but, to his surprise, he met him at the foot of the stairs. 
“What ! you here already! And where do you come from?”— 
“From Notre Dame des Victoires. My first visit must be to her, 
my second to you.” They walked and talked for some time, and 
then the Colonel arranged to go on and pay some other calls and 
return for mid-day breakfast. The younger brother was left pensive. 
“He can turn out to church the morning after a journey, earlier than 
I can do it to meet him again! There must be something in his 
religion!” While in this mood, chance or Providence guided his 
feet to the door of the same church, Notre Dame des Victoires ; an 
“interior voice ” impelled him to enter ; and, for the first time for 
years, he confessed and received Communion. At mid-day he 
rushed into Gaston’s arms, with the assurance that henceforth they 
cc2 
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were brethren in the faith. Gaston’s letters overflow with devout 
rapture. “He is now fout 2 Dieu, Thanks to our Lady of Victories 
and to the prayers of our Carmelite sisters!” Then, with a touch 
of that hardness to earthly affections, which his enemies charge 
against him, he added, “The Cross has been laid on him in seal of 
his acceptance. He has just lost his youngest child.” It was pro- 
bably in this year that Sonis made a pilgrimage to the yet obscure 
shrine of Lourdes. (Not foreseeing how important this visit would 
be in his biography, he has omitted to put the date on record.) 
Watching, with his usual keen interest, the state of ecclesiastical 
politics, he rejoiced in the promised Declaration of Infallibility, and 
indulged anew the hope of one day visiting Rome and receiving in 
person the Pope’s blessing. His son Henri was preparing to enter 
the Papal Zouaves—‘“ the noblest cause on earth,” wrote the father, 
who had often declared that it was what he would have done if he 
had not had a family to provide for. And hereupon he enlarges 
upon the special sanctity of the military profession, its obedience, 
discipline, detachment from worldly goods, realisation of the uncer- 
tainty of all things earthly. Happy, so far, is the pious French 
warrior, that he has not to reckon with a pious anti-war party. 

But now the storm was at hand which was to overthrow not only 
the French Empire, but also the temporal power of the Pope, and 
which, while closing the soldier’s career with one last bright flash of 
dearly-won glory, was to add to his name new lustre as a Christian 
sufferer and a seer into the hidden things of heaven. 

In May 1870, Marshal Macmahon, making the round of his govern- 
ment of Algeria, was received in Colonel de Sonis’s house, and while 
there, first broached the subject of war with Prussia. It is said that 
Sonis was the only officer of the company who dared to express 
doubts of success, and that, when amazed and indignant protests 
arose in chorus, his only reply was, that he hoped he might be mis- 
taken. Within a few weeks, Louis Napoleon made his Declaration 
of War (July 15, 1870). 

As soon as the news arrived, Sonis telegraphed for permission 
to join the army of the Rhine, where his brother Théobald and 
his eldest son Gaston, aged nineteen, were then serving. After 
the defeat of Worth, he renewed his demand, and sent off to the 
front his second son Henri with the Algerian Fusiliers. After 
Gravelotte he sent his third son Albert, aged sixteen, with the Spahis; 
and having now exhausted his available sons, he entreated anew to 
be allowed to strike a blow for France, if only as a simple soldier. 
His appeals passed unheeded, the Ministry and the superior officers 
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being no friends to him and his profession of piety. He was left 
fretting and chafing, and pouring out his soul to correspondents. 
“ Mon Dieu! How could this campaign have been undertaken, and 
nothing ready? I foresaw this too well to feel surprise.” Then he 
enumerates the national sins: the evacuation of Rome, French 
generals figuring in godless processions, a statue of Voltaire in- 
augurated on Assumption Day of all days in the year—enough to 
draw down the Divine thunderbolts. As events went on, his principles 
constrained him to a line of action which was far from conciliating the 
authorities. He steadily ignored the creation of the new Republic, 
even to the point of leaving the cannon unfired on the day of its 
proclamation, and repressing all popular demonstration. “It is 
disgusting,” he wrote, “ this vo/¢e-face of the familiars of the Tuileries ! 
Strange if I, who have never in my life cried Vive /’Empereur, should 
live to be the last Bonapartist ! ” 

Finally, after having demanded, as he said, @ cor et @ cri to be 
employed, the time came when leaders were found to be lacking ; 
and on October 30, 1870, he received the long-desired authorisation 
to return to France, with the commission of general of brigade in 
the army of the Loire. “I remember,” wrote Madame de Sonis after- 
wards, “his exclamation of joy on opening the Minister’s letter. 
Ah! neither of us knew what was in store !” 

The family were all prepared and ready to start ; and by the next 
boat the newly-appointed general quitted Algeria for ever, with his 
wife, his eldest daughter Marie, now twenty years old, and six young 
children. ‘They parted at Marseilles, Madame de Sonis to go with 
the children to her father’s house at Castres, he to take the first train 
to Tours, the seat of Gambetta’s Government. The children long 
remembered how he kissed them and signed the cross over each of 
them. He had confided, though not to his wife, that at this stage 
of the war he saw no prospect “ save to die sword in hand, face to 
the foe, and eyes turned heavenward.” ‘Then he added, in words 
that have become the motto for the picture of his last charge at 
Loigny (though usually with the touch of materialism in them a little 
softened), “God may preserve my life if He will ; but I shall bear 
Him daily in my breast (dans ma poitrine), and you know that God 
never surrenders.” ! 

His reception at Tours is cited as an instance of the universal 
aébrouillez-vous, or utter confusion and shifting of the responsi- 
bility to whoever could be found to take it. A division of cavalry 


* Another version of his words is: *‘ Quand on porte Dieu dans son cceur, on 
ne capitule jamais.” 
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was assigned to him, the numbers of the regiments were entered 
correctly in the book; but where were the men? He must 
find out for himself. Days had to be spent in riding about the 
country hunting them up. Then came asummons from the General- 
in-chief, d’Aurelle de Paladine, to march upon Fréteval. Meanwhile 
the enemy were advancing upon Chateaudun. “ You cannot forsake 
us !” appealed General Fiereck, commander of the garrison. Torn 
asunder between these conflicting claims, Sonis telegraphed to 
Gambetta at Tours, “ Who commands here ?” 

The reply amazed him: “ Yourself.” 

He telegraphed back, “ For how long ?” 

“ Act as if it were permanent.” (“Agissez comme si Cétait tour 
toujours.”) 

A few days later came a Ministerial despatch nominating him 
to the command of the Seventeenth Corps, vice General Durrieu 
recalled. This still more confounded him. ‘“ What folly,” he said, 
‘to transform a poor colonel of yesterday into a commandant of a 
corps d’armée!” His true vocation, as he realised, would have been 
that of a leader of light cavalry, to harass the enemy’s rear, conduct 
night attacks, cut railway lines and telegraph wires, and put in 
practice his experience of desert warfare. “I can make nothing of 
these poor Mobiles. But @ /a grace de Dieu!” 

His first movement, nevertheless, was a successful one, being the 
relief of a body of Papal Zouaves, which was being shelled by the 
Prussians from the village of Yévres. The Zouave captain, Henri 
Derély, has left his impression of the Algerian hero. ‘Suddenly, 
on the shell-torn slope, behold infantry, cannon arriving at full speed, 
and in front, the centre of a dazzling group of scarlet-cloaked Spahis, 
a general, high in his stirrups, sword in hand, face beaming with 
enthusiasm, and ‘Vize da France!’ on his lips. Quick as thought the 
infantry occupy the bridges, the artillery overpower that of the 
enemy, the Zouaves and sailors attack the village, the Prussians give 
ground, and for the last time in this ill-starred campaign we taste 
what may be called a victory.” 

Sonis’s one comfort in the general wretchedness was to find 
among the troops under his command the celebrated Papal Zouaves, 
and to make acquaintance with their colonel, the Baron de Charette, 
whom he had long known by reputation. On each Zouave breast 
gleamed the badge dear to a Royalist, the ‘Sacred Heart,” given to 
them by Charette, an heirloom from his great-uncle, the Vendean 
leader, and many of the wearers seem to have been distinguished 
by personal sanctity or by miraculous gifts. One Zouave is com- 
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memorated as having accompanied every shot he fired with an Ave 
for the soul of its possible victim. Another, when in danger of 
drowning, had felt a rock spring up to give footing to him. A 
deceased Zouave had appeared in Rome to a blind girl in her sleep, 
and she had awaked seeing. With these presages of Divine favour 
our hero solaced himself, and meanwhile paid that attention to the 
gaiter-buttons which had been so fatally lacking in those above: 
him. Captain Derély gives a glimpse of him in the character of a 
martinet. 


You must not suppose that he was more lenient to us than to the secular 
troops. Not at all! One day, as General de Sonis passed with his bodyguard of 
Spahis, I saw him stop short before a volunteer who was standing stock-still with 
his hands in his pockets. The General beckoned me up, and then, pretty sharply, 
‘¢Do they not salute where you come from? Take that man’s number, and put 
him on guard at the camp.” I pleaded that the poor fellow was newly joined and 
raw to the service; but the General answered relentlessly, ‘‘ I can excuse nothing 
in the Zouaves. They ought to set an example.” 


It is a dreary task to trace the incessant marchings and counter- 
marchings—the cruel result of conflicting orders from the Tours 
Government and the senior generals. One night, the enemy is in 
retreat, the bivouac fires are lighted, when, lo! a telegram from 
the War Minister to fall back on the morning’s position. Seven 
hours of weary march, and at last, in the small hours, “the same 
beds of damp leaves at the foot of the same trees” as yester- 
night. With daylight, a reproof from the General-in-Chief, “ Your 
retreat was conducted with too much precipitation.” “Thank 
Heaven, I had the telegram in my pocket!” is Sonis’s comment. 
The following day, orders to “hurry up” (se presser) “and 
arrive”—where? “Where the cannon guides you.” The men 
grumbling at “ being kept trotting all day after a Cid Campeador, 
to come in for a battle at supper time.” (Such is the phrase of the 
author of the “ Journal d’un Sous-Officier.”') While on him, the 
general, fell the work that should have been shared among colonels, 
captains, and lieutenants ; he has to see to the arming and pro- 
visioning, and at half-past seven in the morning he has to start the 
column on its march, which ought to have begun at three. To add 
to the discomfort, winter set in, with slippery ground on which the 
horses could hardly keep their footing, a wind “which cut down 
your back while you roasted your face at the camp-fire” ; the Loire 


} At first anonymous, but since avowed by Amédée Delorme. (Paris : Librairie 
Hachette et Cie., 1901.) 
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was frozen over, and ice had to be melted to make drinking-water. 
But amid all his vexations, one practice was never forgotten. At 
the nightly halt, the village church was of necessity made the 
barrack-room ; but every morning, silence fell upon the inmates, as 
the General walked up the aisle, knelt to receive Communion as 
recollectedly as if he had been in the midst of an adoring congrega- 
tion, and then turned to address to the men the words that, in 
varying forms, were his watchword through the campaign, “ He 
who bears Christ in his breast can never yield.” 


E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SOME EARLY ART SALES. 


T is not until the close of the seventeenth century that we find 
many records of sales of pictures or works of art. Old as is 

the auction as an institution—dating from the Roman days, when 
the spear stuck in the ground attracted the notice of the buyer to 
the spoils of war—we do not hear of public auction rooms in early 
London. Sales were effected either at the house of the owner or at 
a public room hired for the purpose. Thus we hear of Ave Maria 
Lane and the Black Boy Coffee House there as a chief place for the 
sale of books by auction in the time of Queen Anne. Another 
similar place was Tom’s Coffee House—probably the one of that 
name in Birchin Lane, Cornhill—which is heard of as the usual 
rendezvous of young merchants at "Change time. Then there was 
the outroper’s office in the Royal Exchange—the outroper being an 
officer charged with the duty of seizing the goods of foreigners sold 
otherwise than in the public markets of the city. The habit of 
making collections of pictures and other works of art dates practi- 
cally from the reign of Charles I., and from that period we hear of 
important art sales taking place from time to time. The Earl of 
Arundel rivalled the King in the extent of the treasures which he 
had gathered together during his travels on the Continent. From 
the year 1615 he collected diligently in various countries of Europe. 
Writing on one occasion from Frankfort to his agent at Rome, he 
says: “I wish you saw the Picture of a Madonna of Diirer which 
the Bishoppe of Wirtzberge gave me last weeke as I passed by that 
way, and though it were painted at first upon an uneven board and is 
vernished, yet it is more worth than all the toyes I have gotten in 
Germanye, and for such I esteem it, having ever carried it in my 
own coach since I had it.” He gave directions that his treasures 
should be conveyed to England by the shortest sea route. Says a 
writer of the day: “The Ship wherein his goods were fraughted 
(amongst which are many thousands most excellent pieces of painting 
and Bookes which his Lordship gathered in his journey) is still at the 
Rotterdam, kept in with the ice ever since his Lordship parted.” 
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Arundel’s grandson, the sixth Duke of Norfolk, gave the famous 
Arundel marbles to the University of Oxford in 1667. The dis- 
persal of the pictures of Charles I. was spread over three or four 
years. Inthe year 1650 Parliament had resolved to sell the royal 
collection, and agents from various foreign princes and art lovers 
from all parts of Europe were eager bidders. The Spanish 
Ambassador is said to have bought so many paintings and other 
articles of value that eighteen mules were required to carry them 
from Corunna to Madrid. Another purchaser of note was Cardinal 
Mazarin. Raphael’s seven cartoons were, at the instance of Cromwell, 
luckily saved for the nation at a cost of £300. Probably many 
fine works were lost to us by the sale of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
pictures and jewels by auction at Antwerp during his banishment, 
when no other means of subsistence was to be found. Sir Peter 
Lely’s collection of pictures, including several by Vandyck, were sold 
by auction after an attempt had been made in vain to dispose of 
them by lottery. His prints and drawings were also sold in 1687, 
and we hear that the sale occupied forty days and realised £26,000. 
Catalogues now begin to come into general use and lend their aid 
to the purchaser. An early specimen of these informs us of a sale 
to take place “at the two white posts against the statue at Charing 
Cross,” at which no person was to bid less than sixpence at a time. 
The neighbourhood of Covent Garden has from the beginning been 
the chosen resort of auctioneers, and here were to be found most of 
the celebrated sale rooms. A certain Edward Millington appears to 
be one of the first auctioneers of whom we know anything definite. 
He was established at the “ Vendu next Bedford Gate, Charles Street, 
Covent Garden,” where we find him conducting the sale of the 
goods of a General Doushfieldin January 1691. He also announced 
that his sales would be continued every Friday “during the gentry’s 
stay in town.” He followed the fashionable world, moreover, to 
Tunbridge Wells every season “for the diversion and the entertain- 
ment of the ladies and gentlemen” at that favourite watering-place. 
The usual hour of sale was four in the afternoon. Millington, 
as an extra inducement to the art-loving public, announced “a 
curious invention of lights whereby the pictures may be seen as well 
as by day.” Sale by inch of candle was formerly very common, and 
was at one time prescribed for the sale of goods imported by the 
East India Company. Whoever last bid before the light expired 
had the lot knocked down to him. Pepys mentions this form of 
sale in his Diary for 1662, September 3: “ After dinner we met and 
sold the Weymouth Successe and fellowship hulkes, where pleasant 
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to see how backward men are at first to bid, and yet when the candle 
is going out how they bawl and dispute afterwards who bid the most 
first. And here I observed one man cunninger than the rest 
that was sure to bid the last man and to carry it ; and inquiring 
the reason, he told me that just as the flame goes out the 
smoke descends, which is a thing I never observed before, 
and by that he do know the instant when to bid last.” In this 
connection may be mentioned an instance of this kind of sale 
reported in the Standard newspaper as late as the year 1892 
(October 18): “At the village of Corby, near Kettering, the land 
belonging to the parish charities has been let by the interesting old 
custom of burning candle. A pin was inserted in the candle a short 
distance from the light, and the bidding advanced until the pin 
dropped. . . . When the heat dislodged the pin the last bidders 
found they had the land on a lease of eight years.” One of the most 
interesting of early sales was that of the great antiquary and 
collector, the Earl of Oxford, whose library and manuscripts, called 
the “ Harleian Miscellanies,” were sold by his widow to the British 
Museum. We hear that he had a passion not only for building and 
landscape gardening, but for collecting books, manuscripts, pictures, 
medals, and various curiosities, which he usually bought at prices 
much beyond their worth. The miscellaneous curios, with coins, 
medals, and portraits, were sold by auction in March 1742, anda 
vast number of books and 350,000 pamphlets were bought in the 
same year by Thomas Osborne, the bookseller of Gray’s Inn, for 
413,000. The announcement of the before-mentioned sale brought 
together a large assemblage of buyers of rank and fashion of both 
sexes. Among the purchasers were George Vertue and Horace 
Walpole, the latter of whom purchased (in addition to a picture by 
Holbein) many coins and “a Roman deep copper dish with a cupid 
painted on it,” which no doubt he considered a bargain for two 
guineas. The sale was effected by Mr. Christopher Cock at his 
house in the Piazza, Covent Garden, destined to be for long 
associated with sales by auction. It formed part of the mansion 
formerly tenanted by Sir Peter Lely and continued to be famous as 
Langford’s Sale Rooms and then as those of George Robins. Here 
Hogarth exhibited his “ Marriage 4 la Mode” gratis to the public. 
The sale of this great artist’s pictures at his house—the Golden Head, 
in Leicester Fields—presented some peculiar features. The biddings 
were to remain open from the first to the last day of February 1745 
on the following curious conditions : (1) That every bidder was to 
have an entire leaf numbered in the book of sale, on the top of 
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which was to be entered the name and place of abode, the sum paid 
by him, the time when, and for which picture ; (2) that on the last 
day of sale a clock (striking every five minutes) should be placed in 
the room “and when it hath struck five minutes after twelve the first 
picture mentioned in the sale book will be deemed as sold ; the 
second picture when the clock has struck the next five minutes after 
twelve, and so on successively till the whole nineteen pictures are 
sold”; (3) no one was to advance less than gold at each bidding ; 
and (4) no one was to bid on the last day except those whose 
names were before entered in the book. The ticket of admission 
was the etching known as the “ Battle of the Pictures”—a title 
suggested, no doubt, by Swift’s “ Battle of the Books”—which 
depicts a conflict between the pictures of the Black Masters on the 
one hand and those of Hogarth on the other. These conditions of 
sale not being of a very attractive or popular kind, one is not sur- 
prised that the whole sum realised was but a little over £400, 
including six “‘ Harlot’s Progress” at fourteen guineas each, and eight 
“ Rake’s Progress ” at twenty-two guineaseach. Inthe year 1750 the 
set of paintings depicting the ‘“ Marriage 4 la Mode” passed toa 
Mr. Lane, of Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. The bidding at this 
auction was to be by written tickets, and the highest bidder at noon 
on June 6 was to be the purchaser. When Mr. Lane arrived at the 
Golden Head he found himself to be the only bidder present. The 
highest offer having been declared to be £120, Mr. Lane, shortly 
before midday, offered to make the pounds guineas, at the same time 
granting the artist a delay of some hours to find a better purchaser. 
However, as no one presented himself, Hogarth disposed of the 
pictures to Mr. Lane for £126, the frames alone, of Carlo Maratti 
make, having cost four guineasapiece. At the close of the eighteenth 
century they were purchased for £1,381 at Christie’s, and passed 
with the rest of the Angerstein collection to the National Gallery, 
their present home. The celebrated “ March of the Guards to 
Finchley ” was disposed of by means of a raffle. A large number of 
chances were subscribed for, the remainder being given to the 
Foundling Hospital—one of these latter winning the prize. The 
picture was accordingly handed over to the Governor by the artist’s 
directions. Hogarth had taken an interest in the Foundling Hospital 
from the date of its establishment in 1739, and one of his most 
successful portraits is that of its founder, Captain Coram. Another 
sale of some interest which took place at this period was that of 
Dr. Richard Mead’s collection of statuary, coins, gems, and draw- 
ings, which was the largest formed in his time. Pope, who was his 
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patient (as we learn from the epistle to Bolingbroke: “ I'll do what 
Mead and Cheselden advise”), also commemorates his bibliographical 
tastes : 


Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone, 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane. 


We hear that the poet drank asses’ milk by Mead’s order. At 
the back of this physician’s house in Great Ormond Street—the site 
of the present Hospital for Sick Children—was a museum in which 
he stored his bronzes and marbles. It is said that Watteau, when in 
London, consulted him professionally, and painted two pictures for 
him in memory of his visit. The auctioneer on this occasion was 
Abraham Langford, who was also somewhat of a playwright. There 
is a long and grandiloquent epitaph on this many-sided man in 
St. Pancras Churchyard. Some of the verses tell us how “his 
summer’s manhood” was “ open, fresh and fair,” 


His virtues strict, his manners debonnaire, 
His autumn rich with wisdom’s goodly fruit, 
Which every variegated appetite might suit. 


As a dramatist Langford does not seem to have achieved much 
success, though a ballad-opera by him, entitled ‘“ The Lover his own 
Rival,” was performed at the New Theatre at Goodman’s Fields. 
But as an auctioneer he was second tonone. The total sale realised 
over £16,000, a large sum for those days. The sale of the collec- 
tion of the Chevalier d’Eon is chiefly interesting from the character 
of this extraordinary individual, as to whose sex much mystery 
existed. He was employed in important missions to Russia, and 
also held the post of Chargé d’Affaires for France in this country. In 
August 1777 he left London, and on presenting himself at Versailles 
in his uniform as captain of dragoons was ordered “to resume the 
garments of her sex,” and was forbidden “to appear in any part of 
the kingdom in any other garments than those proper for a woman.” 
As he did not possess the suitable clothes, the Queen was pleased to 
order him a complete Court outfit. Under the superintendence of 
one of the ladies-in-waiting d’Eon “was anointed with fragrant 
perfumes, her hair was curled, and a magnificent headdress put on 
her . . . and she was adorned with bracelets, a necklace, earrings, 
and rings.” On one occasion the vexed question of the Chevalier’s 
sex came before the tribunal of Lord Mansfield on the question of a 
wager. The decision of the jury on the evidence before them was 
recorded to the effect that d’Eon was a woman. An auction of his 
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effects took place at Chapman’s rooms in Cornhill, next Tom’s 
Coffee House. Some years later a sale was announced to take place 
at Christie’s of “furniture, swords, trinkets, jewels and all the 
wearing apparel constituting the wardrobe of a Captain of Dragoons 
and a French lady.” The sale by Chapman took place in July 1784, 
and various pictures of the Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch 
schools were disposed of. Passing mention may here be made of 
the abortive sale of the collection of the French picture dealer 
M. Desenfans, which he bequeathed to Sir Francis Bourgeois. The 
sale was no doubt spoiled by the fact that the collector had been 
a prominent champion of the dead master’s. Bourgeois, in his turn, 
bequeathed the pictures to Dulwich College, with a sum of £10,000 
to erect a proper gallery and an additional £2,000 for the care of 
the paintings. In 1794 the whole of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s collection 
of pictures were sold by order of his executors, one of whom was 
Edmund Burke. The sale was conducted by Mr. Christie “at his 
Rooms, late the Royal Academy, Pall Mall.” At the same rooms a 
' few years previously one of Sir Joshua’s own pictures, that of 
“ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,” was actually sold by Lord 
Halifax for the inadequate sum of £262 ros. ; while some years ago 
the same picture was privately disposed of for somewhere near 
415,000. The French Revolution caused the dispersal, it is said, of 
many fine collections, among the finest being that of the Duke of 
Orleans. The exhibition of his pictures took place in Mr. Bryan’s 
room in Pall Mall and at the Lyceum in the Strand, and continued 
for six months. Many of the paintings found their way to Bridge- 
water and Stafford Houses, and the National Gallery secured among 
others the “ Resurrection of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo. 
This famous gallery had been got together by the Regent of Orleans 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, and in 1792 a mere trifle 
was realised for the whole collection by Philip of that house, better 
known as “ Egalité.” Some years previously the collection of the 
great Sir Robert Walpole, at Houghton, was sold to the Empress of 
Russia for the sum of £40,555. Writing to Horace Mann in 
February 1779, Horace Walpole, speaking of the matter, says: “I once 
should have thought forty thousand pounds a high price : the whole 
collection made by my father, of which there have already been three 
sales, cost but that sum. Five years ago, with the opulence and rage 
for virtd, they would have produced more. At present not so much. 
Cipriani was desired to value them, and has called in West. To be 
sure, I should wish they were rather sold to the Crown of England 
than to that of Russia, where they will be burnt in a wooden palace 
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on the first insurrection.” Several of the pictures (which did not 
include the family portraits) were by Rubens and Vandyck. 

No more interesting name in connection with auctioneering can 
be mentioned than that of Christie. The founder of the family, 
who was born in 1730, resigned a commission in the navy for the 
employment of an auctioneer. His first sale took place on 
December 5, 1766, at rooms in Pall Mall, formerly occupied by the 
print warehouse of Richard Dalton. Here the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy were held until 1779. Some years later he moved 
next door to Gainsborough, who lived in the western wing of 
Schomberg House. His son James, the younger, moved to the 
well-known premises in King Street, St. James’s, which have been 
associated with such famous historical sales as the Stowe, the Bernal, 
the Hamilton Palace, and the Fountaine collection. James Christie 
was somewhat of an antiquary as well as auctioneer, his first 
publication being on the remote origin of the game of chess. 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mann in 1770, gives us a glimpse of 
the luxury of the day, which took delight in every kind of show, and 
incidentally lent itself to the patronage of art. ‘There has lately 
been an auction of stuffed birds ; and as natural history is in fashion, 
there are physicians and others who paid forty and fifty guineas for a 
single Chinese pheasant: you may buy a live one for five. After 
this it is not extraordinary that pictures should be dear. We have at 
present three exhibitions,” and the rage to see them was so great 
“that sometimes one cannot pass through the streets where they 
are.” ‘“ Another rage is for prints of English portraits. I have been 
collecting them above thirty years, and originally never gave for a 
mezzotinto above one or two shillings. The lowest are now a crown, 
most from half a guinea to a guinea. Then we have Etruscan vases 
made of earthenware in Staffordshire (by Wedgwood) from two to 
five guineas, and ormolu never made here before which succeeds so 
well that a tea-kettle which the inventor offered for one hundred 
guineas sold by auction for one hundred and thirty.” 

A name once as famous as that of Christie is George Robins, who 
was born in 1778, his father being an auctioneer in the Great Piazza, 
Covent Garden. He wrote his own advertisements, and by his ready 
wit and repartee established a well-merited reputation. At one time 
he wielded the ivory hammer in Bartholomew Lane, at the Auction 
Mart opposite the Rotunda of the Bank. Half the landed property 
of England is said to have passed through his hands. His merits 
even inspired to poetry, for some one has commemorated him in the 
lines : 
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The pictures touched by Titian and Vandyke 
With rainbow pencils, in the which did vie 

Fair form and colour for the mastery, 

Warm’d his discourse till ear ne’er heard the like. 
‘* Who is that eloquent man?” I asked one near. 
‘‘ That, sir? That’s Mr. Robins, auctioneer.” 


Shortly before his death he was offered 2,000 guineas to go to the 
United States and dispose of a valuable property in New York ; so 
that his fame had spread to the other side of the Atlantic. He was 
buried in 1847 in Kensal Green Cemetery. He was well known to 
most of the wits and connoisseurs of the day, and on one occasion 
we hear of him giving a dinner to Lord Byron, Sheridan, Colman, 
and John Kemble amongst others. One of his remarkable sales, in 
which he resorted to every ingenious device for enhancing the value 
of the property, was that of the lease of the Olympic Theatre, in 
which he raised the price from £3,500 to £5,850. In ingenuity he 
was rivalled on one occasion at least by Christie in the sale of John 
Hunter’s effects. When Christie came to a mask the eminent 
scientist had used to keep his face from stings in his observations on 
bees, he was fairly puzzled, and after turning the lot round and round 
came out with : “A most interesting and curious article—a covering 
for the face used by the South Sea Islanders when travelling to pro- 
tect their faces from the snowstorms!” The most interesting sale 
perhaps ever conducted by George Robins was that of the contents 
of Strawberry Hill, including the valuable collections made by 
Horace Walpole. For many years of his life the decoration and 
embellishment of this seat had afforded him constant occupation and 
amusement. “I am going to build a little Gothic castle at Straw- 
berry Hill,” he writes, and, true to his word, we hear of his con- 
structing a grand parlour or refectory, with a library above it, and 
later on a picture gallery and cloister, a round tower, and so forth. 
Then he proceeded to fill it with pictures and statues, Looks and 
engravings, miniatures, enamels, old china, snuff-boxes, and nick- 
nacks of all kinds. The days are still comparatively recent in which 
matters of art were considered of very slight importance, and the 
collector or virtuoso was regarded as an eccentric being, possibly 
harmless, but hardly worthy of serious attention. Thus Lord 
Macaulay looks upon Horace Walpole’s passion for curiosity-hunting 
with something like derision when he writes of him as returning from 
the recreation of making laws and voting millions to more important 
pursuits—to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, 
the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, and the 
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spur which King William struck into the flank of Sorrel. The great 
sale took place in 1842, and George Robins announced that this 
would be “the most distinguished gem that has ever adorned the 
annals of auctions ” ; but for some cause or other—partly, no doubt, 
because the temporary shed did not show off the articles to the best 
advantage—not more than two hundred persons were present on the 
first day. Among other items of interest disposed of was the silver 
bell said to be the handiwork of Benvenuto Cellini, and made for 
Pope Clement VIL., which realised £110 odd. Dr. Dee’s speculum— 
a round piece of polished kennel coal called the Devil’s Looking-glass 
—sold for twelve guineas. Dr. Dee was a well-known necromancer 
and conjurer in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Then there was a 
lock of hair cut from the head of Edward IV. when his coffin was 
opened in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 1789, and one from the 
head of Mary Tudor when the tomb at St. Edmundsbury was opened. 
Anne Boleyn’s clock in silver-gilt was on view, given her by the king 
on the morning of the marriage. Cardinal Wolsey’s red hat, found 
in his wardrobe by Bishop Burnet, clerk of the closet, was sold for 
421 to Charles Kean. The Zimes newspaper was mildly depreci- 
atory of the sale. ‘The eloquence of the auctioneer’s address pro- 
duced good prices and produced a sum which the 181 lots would 
have brought at any other sale ; but there was nothing for which a 
good judge would have travelled a step out of his road. The sale 
went off without energy and without display ; there was little anima- 
tion and nothing to excite.” And this in spite of George Robins’s 
announcement that the sale—fixed for Monday, April 25, 1842, and 
twenty-three following days (Sundays excepted)—would provide “a 
repast for the lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts of which bygone 
days furnish no previous example, and it would be in vain to con- 
template it in times to come.” Catalogues cost 12s. each, and were 
a “ passport to the purchaser.” The sale realised nearly £30,000. 
Another sale of equally interesting associations was that of the Beck- 
ford collection at Fonthill in 1823. It is said that the necessity of 
a sale arose from the loss of two large West India properties of con- 
siderable value. The Zmes newspaper, in a notice of the view which 
preceded the sale, said: “He is fortunate who finds a vacant chair 
within twenty miles of Fonthill ; the solitude of a private apartment 
is a luxury which few can hope for... . Falstaff himself could not 
take his ease at this moment within a dozen leagues of Fonthill. 
The beds through the county are literally doing double duty: people 
who come in from a distance during the night must wait to go to 
bed till others get up in the morning. Not a farmhouse, however 
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humble, not a cottage near Fonthill, but gives shelter to fashion, to 
beauty and rank. Ostrich plumes which by their very waving we can 
trace back to Piccadilly are seen nodding at a casement window over 
a depopulated poultry-yard.” In this splendid Wiltshire palace the 
author of “ Vathek ” lived like a hermit for many years, with a phy- 
sician, a major-domo, and a French abbé, busied with the collection 
of books and works of art. The year previous to the public sale 
Fonthill and most of its contents were privately disposed of to a Mr. 
Farquhar, who in the following year resold them, as we have seen. 
The collection was not always favourably criticised. Hazlitt, speaking 
of the public view before the sale, writes: “It is a desert of mag- 
nificence, a glittering waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral turned 
into a toy-shop, an immense museum of all that is most curious and 
costly and at the same time most worthless in the productions of art 
and nature. ... The only proof of taste he has shown in this col- 
lection is his getting rid of it.” The sale by auction, which occupied 
thirty-seven days or more, took place at the Abbey during September 
and October. Accommodation was provided in the park, beds being 
charged 3s. 6d. single and 5s. double, while the catalogues cost 12s. 
and gave admission to the sale-room only. In spite of Hazlitt’s 
depreciatory remarks, we hear of many valuable articles changing 
hands. Such was the set of ebony chairs which belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and came from his palace at Esher. Then we hear of 
Henry VII.’s state bedstead, cabinets of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I., and a coffer of raised Japan work, with animals 
in gold and silver, which belonged to Cardinal Mazarin. Amongst 
the objects of Oriental art, which were fairly numerous, was a hookah, 
carved in jade and set with jewels, which belonged to Tippoo Sahib 
and was taken as plunder from his palace at Seringapatam. Beck- 
ford, however, did not part with his favourite pictures nor with all 
his curiosities and books. We hear, indeed, that at Lansdowne 
Terrace, Bath, he applied himself to the creation of a miniature 
Fonthill. He is said to have sometimes parted with a picture, but 
never with a book, and described himself shortly before his death as 
“all agog, all ardour, all intrepidity,” as of yore in the gathering 
together of beautiful objects in general. The amount realised by 
the sale was over £43,000. 

Before closing this imperfect account of the earlier period of art 
sales, mention must be made of the famous Shakespeare Cup, which 
was sold by Christie at the old rooms in Pall Mall, next to Schom- 
berg House. This cup is said to have been carved from Shakespeare’s 
mulberry tree, lined with and standing on a base of silver, with a 
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cover surmounted by a branch of mulberry leaves and fruit in silver- 
gilt. It was presented to Garrick on the occasion of the jubilee at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The first bid was 100 guineas, and it was ulti- 
mately knocked down for 121 guineas. Since those days the interest 
in art sales has increased rather than diminished, and the crowd of 
connoisseurs and art lovers brought together by a sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s contain names more famous than Gough, the editor of 
Camden’s “ Britannia,” the bibliographer Isaac Gosset, the witty 
Caleb Whiteford, or even Horace Walpole himself, prince among the 
haunters of auction rooms. 
GERALD P. GORDON. 
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THE “HOLY EXPERIMENT” OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 


N all ages men have striven after the realisation of a government 
which should embody those reforms most longed for by their 
several generations : some—as Plato, More, Bacon, Harrington and 
Swift—rested content with the expression of their thoughts in 
word or writing ; others, of varying race, working in many climes, 
earnestly endeavoured to give practical form to their ideals. In this 
latter class William Penn deserves to hold a leading place. 

Although Clarendon calls Admiral Penn an adventurer, and in 
Pepys’ entertaining pages he makes no great figure, it will hardly be 
gainsaid that the conqueror of Jamaica endowed his son (born in 
1644) with a certain aptitude in worldly affairs. This was supple- 
mented by a liberal education at Oxford, where young Penn would 
doubtless have taken his degree had it not been for an untoward 
circumstance. In 1660 the Puritan heads of colleges were com- 
pelled to resign, and the Anglican statutes were vigorously renewed. 
Penn, with several other students, objected, openly rebelled, and 
was expelled. Foreign travel, and study under professors of 
European reputation, interrupted by a residence at the Court of 
Louis XIV., were followed by brief service on his father’s staff, and 
by one of considerable duration under the Duke of Ormonde, in 
Ireland, during which he made practical acquaintance with the art of 
war. 

Then another and most important event happened. At Oxford 
Penn had met an earnest and able Quaker preacher, Thomas Loe; 
and at Cork, in 1666, the two renewed their acquaintanceship, with 
the result that the young aristocrat definitely threw in his lot with 
the Quakers—a step which involved a complete, though but 
temporary, breach with his father. This circumstance only made 
Penn the more earnest in the cause he had espoused. In the 
following year he became an acknowledged minister among the 
growing Quaker sect, and commenced a long career as apologist for 
their doctrines. This period of Penn’s life is important in the 
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present connection, inasmuch as it first discovered his most 
cherished convictions on several ethical questions (the chief of 
these being the principle of universal religious toleration), and pro- 
vides illustrations of his personal boldness in the support of an 
unpopular cause, of his readiness to spend time and substance for 
the common good, and of his passionate advocacy of the rights of 
freeborn Englishmen (vide the celebrated trial of Penn and Mead at 
the Old Bailey in 1670). 

For the special work Penn performed, and which it is the purpose 
of this article to describe, the qualifications thus briefly sketched 
would hardly have sufficed, save for two advantages he possessed. 
The death of the Admiral left his son in possession of a handsome 
estate, put down as being worth £1,500 a year, to which must be 
added an acknowledged claim upon the Crown fora sum of £16,000 
lent by Sir William. The second advantage lay in his personal 
relationship to Charles and, particularly, to the Duke of York. The 
Admiral had, says Clarkson, sent “one of his friends to the Duke to 
desire of him, as a death-bed request, that he would endeavour to 
protect his son as far as he consistently could, and to ask the King 
to do the same in case of future persecution. The answer was 
gratifying, both promising their services on a fit occasion.” Penn 
himself stated (“* Memoirs of the Pennsylvanian Historical Society ”) 
that “a pledge given to his father on his death-bed obtained for him 
the assured favour of the Duke of York.” There is no doubt that 
Charles, as well as his brother, considered this eccentric son of a 
useful servant as standing towards them somewhat in the relationship 
of a ward. 

One other circumstance requires mention. At the time (1676- 
1681) Penn was being drawn into connection with the colonising 
scheme on the eastern seaboard of North America, the Puritan party 
was suffering grievously from the Act of Uniformity and the Five 
Mile Act ; the Nonconformists (especially the Quakers) were being 
persecuted widely and severely under the renewed Conventicle 
Act; and the Presbyterians were living under a cloud. In fact, 
at this period, when religion occupied a greater share in the 
minds and lives of the people than probably it has done at any 
other time, there was absolutely no rest for any but a minority. 
England was in a ferment: not one of the kind which breeds revo- 
lution, but of that which leads men to grasp at any good opening to 
a new home and a fresh chance in life. 

So that when, in 1679, Penn published the prospects of the 
colony he and others had decided to start in the new world, with a 
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government which was not only to be by the people and for the 
people, but with religious toleration added, there were many eager 
to accept the terms and sail for North America, the more so as it 
was known that a large number of Quaker families had already found 
a home there (George Fox visited his co-religionists in the district in 
1672). The desire to cross the sea was so general and sustained 
that vessels went at the rate of one a week for several years. 

The circumstances which led to Penn’s acquisition of land in 
North America were, briefly, these. West New Jersey came into his 
hands through his acceptance of an arbitratorship in relation thereto 
ia 1676. The constitution he drew up provided that no man, or 
any number of men, should have power over men’s consciences in 
religious matters ; that justices and constables should be chosen by 
the people ; and that members of the Assembly should be elected 
by ballot and paid rs. a day, “that thereby they may be known to 
be the servants of the people.” This absolute toleration of all forms 
of religious belief is the more remarkable in view of the severe 
persecution to which the Quakers had been subjected in New 
England, especially in Massachusetts, where Boston was the scene of 
disgraceful acts performed under the authority of Governor Endecott. 

Pennsylvania (a tract of land approaching the same area as Eng- 
land, situate north of Maryland, bounded on the east by the Delaware) 
was ceded to Penn in 1681 as payment of the debt owing him by the 
Crown ; East New Jersey was purchased (by himself and eleven 
others) about the same time ; the Territories (inhabited by Dutch and 
Swedes) were obtained in 1682 from the Duke of York. “ At length,” 
wrote Penn, “after many waitings, solicitings and deputations in 
Council, my country was confirmed to me under the Great Seal of 
England. God will bless and make it the seed of a nation. I shall 
have a tender care of the government that it will be well laid at 
first.” ! 

Penn had three leading objects in essaying this “holy experi- 
ment” ; to set up an example to the nations ; to afford an asylum to 
his persecuted fellow-religionists and to all unsettled Nonconformists 
in a “ free colony for all mankind”? ; and to exercise perfect justice 
in his dealings with the poor Indians. 

Various measures were at once taken to make the new colony 
known, and in July 1681 there appeared the first “deed of settle- 


1 Bancroft. 

* Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, had previously declared that in Mary- 
land ‘‘ he would not directly or indirectly molest any settler, professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of his religion.” 
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ment,” in which the influence of Algernon Sidney (for whose abortive 
_ election to Parliament, in 1679, Penn had worked strenuously) and 
of Harrington’s “‘ Oceana” has been detected. The document con- 
sists of twenty short clauses, designed to guide the first steps of 
the young colony without hindering legitimate growth ; it is remark- 
able for the Proprietor’s endeavour to prevent large areas of land 
getting into the hands of a few men who would simply hold and not 
develop, and for his insistence upon the equal rights possessed 
by the Indian and the white settler. ‘Whatever is sold to the 
Indians in consideration of their furs shall be sold in the market- 
place, and there suffer the test whether good or bad ; if good, to pass ; 
if not good, not to be sold for good, that the natives may not be abused 
or provoked.” All differences between planters and natives were to 
be settled by six of each class sitting together. Of himself Penn 
said: “I propose to leave myself and successors no power of doing 
mischief, that the will of one man may not hinder the good of a 
whole country.”' In 1681, when the Proprietor was badly in want 
of money, a company of traders offered £6,000 and an annual revenue 
for the monopoly of the Indian trade between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna; but Penn declined the proposal on the ground that 
such a government would interfere with absolute freedom of 
trade.? 

In October 1682 Penn landed at Newcastle amid great demon- 
strations of joy. Two months later, at Upland, he appointed an 
assembly, the Provinces and Territories both represented, where he 
was greeted by the Swedes with the message that “they would love, 
serve, and obey him in all they had... . It was the best day they 
ever saw.” Then the great law of Pennsylvania was formally passed. 
This code (slightly modified in 1683, 1696, and 1701 respectively, as will 
be noticed) is in several respects a most remarkable instrument. It 
constituted a government, to consist of a governor and all freemen, 
to make laws, choose officers, and transact affairs of state. From 
the first the government undertook the cause of education and the 
encouragement of the-sciences ; it enacted “that all children of the 
age of twelve years shall be taught some useful trade, to the end 
none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, and that the 
rich, if they become poor, may not want.” Electors and elected 
were to be such as professed faith in Jesus Christ. No one was to 
enjoy more than one public office at a time (“that they might with 
more care and diligence answer the trust reposed in them”) ; any 
elector receiving reward or gift should forfeit his right to elect, whilst 


' Proud, i. 199. * Bancroft. 
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anyone elected bestowing such reward or gift should be rendered 
incapable of serving ; and (1683) all elections should be determined 
by ballot. There were provisions for simplifying law and making 
justice more accessible, for preserving its purity and substituting law- 
suits by arbitration ; all prisoners were to be put to some handicraft 
trade, every convict prison to be made into a workhouse ; persons 
spreading scandal or malicious reports were to be punished. 
It was prominently stated that all “who confess and acknow- 
ledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, Upholder 
and Ruler of the world, and who hold themselves obliged in con- 
science to live peaceably and justly, shall in no wise be mulcted or 
prejudiced for their religious persuasion or practice in matters of 
faith and worship, nor shall they be compelled at any time to frequent 
or maintain any religious worship, place or ministry whatever.” It 
was also provided that no “common daily labour” should be per- 
formed on the Lord’s Day; and that swearing, lying, drunkenness, 
drinking of healths, stage plays, cards, dice, May games, gamesters, 
masks, revels, bull-baitings, cock-fights, bear-baitings and the like 
should be “respectively discouraged and severely punished.” 
There were to be neither poor rates nor tithe, and the penalty 
of death was to be abolished except for treason or murder. Cities 
were to be planted with gardens so as to form “a greene countrie 
towne.” 

With a constitution so democratic in its character and liberal in 
its principles, the future of Pennsylvania would appear to have been 
secured ; but the one great defect in Penn’s character—his complete 
inability to discover the right men for the responsible positions at the 
head of his government—seriously affected the progress of the new 
colony, especially during his long absences from it. He returned to 
England in 1684 (moved thereto by a boundary dispute with Lord 
Baltimore, and by the severe persecution of the Quakers, which he 
hoped to modify or end), deputing his power to the Provincial 
Council. Difficulties, however, soon arose. ‘To meet these, changes, 
which did not turn out satisfactorily, were made in the composition 
of the executive body. Then he had to remind the Council about 
his rents. Boundary disputes arose between East and West New 
Jersey, and a serious difference between the Provinces and the Terri- 
tories, which, although under the same government, possessed 
different interests. A religious dissension, caused by George Keith 
(master of the first great school in Pennsylvania), also caused much 
trouble to Penn. But the final blow to the colony came as the result 
of the Quaker objection to the provision and use of arms. The 
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colony was asked by the Crown to contribute money for this purpose, 
and refused. This, coupled with the unsettlement consequent upon 
recent events, which had been noted by the enemies of the colony 
and reported to London, caused the withdrawal of the government 
from Penn in 1692. 

Two years later, however, the governorship was restored, on the 
colony promising to provide money and men for the defence of its 
frontiers. In 1699 Penn landed in America for the second time, 
accompanied by his family ; but he himself returned to Europe in 
1701, in order to appear before the Lords, who wished to convert the 
Provinces and Territories into Crown colonies. From this time, with 
exceptions, to 1718, when the Proprietor’s death occurred, the 
colony proved a heavy weight on his shoulders. On one occasion 
the Territories openly rejected his authority; while Penn never 
refused the freemen of Pennsylvania any reasonable desire, the fact 
remains that he himself owned the “ unappropriated” land, part of 
which the people were eager to add to their respective freeholds ; 
his son became the leader of dissolute characters in Philadelphia ; 
Penn was embarrassed monetarily, and in 1709 had to mortgage the 
colony. Three years later he agreed to surrender his rights to the 
Crown for the sum of £12,000. The matter was not, however, con- 
cluded, owing to the Proprietor’s ill-health. In 1790 Congress bought 
the proprietary interests of William Penn’s descendants. 

From a financial standpoint, Penn’s experiment was a failure. 
And even when viewed generally, it must be conceded that whilst he 
had tried to accomplish a high success, he had only succeeded in 
achieving a qualified one. But Penn’s comparative failure proved the 
starting-point for others’ notable achievements ; while he showed that 
“he belonged to the rarer and nobler type of governing men who 
see the golden side, who count faith, piety, hope, among the counsels 
of practical wisdom, and who, for political power, must ever seek 
a moral basis.” Much might be said of the rapid growth of 
Pennsylvania and of its capital (now the second city of the United 
States) by way of illustrating the sure foundation Penn laid for his 
country’s prosperity.? Space will not, however, allow of this, inas- 
much as it remains to mention, in more detail than has yet been found 


1 John Morley on Oliver Cromwell. 

? ‘Pennsylvania became the most consistently free colony in the country, 
the most consistently prosperous, the most rapid in its growth in freedom and 
prosperity. So nearly had the inhabitants everything that they could desire that 
they hesitated to take up the revolutionary cause in 1775.”— A Quaker Experi- 
ment in Government, J. Sharpless. 
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possible, the distinguishing mark of greatness placed upon Penn’s 
government—his treatment of the natives and his relations with them 
over a long course of years. 

The facts which follow are the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that both Charles II. and the Duke of York forcibly 
expressed their sense of the impossibility of treating the Indians as 
other men. ‘ You will soon be in the Indians’ war kettle,” said the 
Merry Monarch when Penn explained his principles, and the Duke’s 
agent was even more outspoken: “ What are we to expect from such 
noddies that will have nothing to do with gin and gunpowder, and 
say that guns were invented not to kill men but hawks and wolves? 
Are they likely to extend our conquests, to spread our commerce, to 
exalt the glory of the British name, and above all to propagate our 
most holy religion? What can they promise themselves in settling 
among the fierce and bloodthirsty savages of North America, but to 
be tomahawked and scalped, every man, woman, and child of 
them?” And there was active discouragement even on the spot, 
for, of the non-Quaker States, New England believed in the policy 
of extermination ; the Dutch were always fighting the Algonquins ; 
the people of Maryland had experienced Indian raids and had 
mourned over cruel massacres at their hands. 

The object of Penn’s first communication with the Indians (from 
London, in 1681)! was to declare the position of authority over 
them given him by the king, but he added that he desired “to enjoy 
with their love and consent.” <A formal treaty? (which for seventy 
years remained unbroken) was completed by Penn in person in 1682, 
under the elm-tree at Shakamaxon, when the help the Indians had 
given the first settlers in their almost destitute condition was acknow- 
ledged by an attempt to arrange fair methods of purchase and sale 
between them and the whites. The Zersona/ interest felt by Penn in 
the welfare of these subjects of his is illustrated by his efforts to 
induce them to give up the use of alcoholic liquor, which had a most 
detrimental effect upon their health and morals. All Quakers were 
definitely forbidden to sell liquor to them. 

In 1696 a large amount of money (£300) was granted by Penn- 


' Actually the first meeting between the Quakers and the Indians was in 1678. 
‘* You are our brothers,” said the Salkerns, ‘‘ and we will live like brothers with 
you. We will have a broad path for you and us to walk in. If an Englishman 
falls asleep in this path, the Indian shall pass him by, and say, ‘ He is an English- 
man ; he is asleep; let him alone.’ The path shall be plain. There shall not be 
in it a stump to hurt the feet.” (Bancroft, p. 614.) 

* None of these treaties was ratified with an oath, yet none was ever broken. 
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sylvania to Governor Fletcher of New York, acting for the King, to 
provide clothing for the Indians, to prevent their joining the Five 
Nations, who, it was said, were taking up arms against the English, 
on behalf of the French. The present writer cannot, however, find 
any proof that there was the slightest sign of disaffection among the 
Pennsylvanian Indians. And it is significant that, in 1701, in the 
treaty Penn then made, the sovereign of the Five Nations themselves 
was formally represented by his brother. It is sometimes stated that 
the Pennsylvanian Indians had been deprived of arms by the Five 
Nations, but this is doubtful ; on the other hand, there was not, on 
the part of the whites in Pennsylvania, the slightest attempt at defence 
against a possible enemy. 

The last-named treaty was mainly concerned with questions of 
trade, the relation of the Indians towards the government of the 
King, and with the ratification of sales of land already made. In 
confirmation the Indians gave five pounds of skins, and Penn divers 
merchandise. It was at the conclusion of this conference that Penn 
decided to form a joint-stock company, with regulations as to liquor, 
and charged not only with the prosecution of trade, but also with that 
of the Gospel. 

From 1701 to 1719 (the year of Penn’s death) there was little 
unsettlement with the Indians. It is clear that the whole govern- 
ment of Penn considered it their emphatic interest to maintain warm 
friendship with the Indians, although when it served their purpose 
they would grumble at the “ great expense” caused their colony by 
the maintenance of the alliance. 

The virtual termination of the covenant, with the commencement 
of the Indian war in 1754, was due to plain causes, the chief of 
which was no doubt the very small representation in the government 
held by the Quakers (they lost effective control in 1756). Then 
there had grown up flagrant abuses in trade; the Indians had been 
dispossessed of land rightly their own; and at the same time the 
French were using every means to entice them to their side. 

The history of Penn’s relations with the Indians is not complete 
without a reference to the estimation in which they held him per- 
sonally. This is, of course, most eloquently shown by the seventy-four 
years of active friendship existing between the two peoples. Indeed, 
this period may be indefinitely prolonged if the Quakers only 
are concerned ; for it is a striking fact that when a state of war at 
last existed between the Indians and the colony, no true Quaker was 
disturbed. If a so-called Quaker took to a gun, why, then, not being 
acquainted with him personally, the Indians treated him as an enemy, 
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knowing “that the Quakers would not fight nor do them any 
harm.” ! 

William Penn, and the governors of Pennsylvania who imme- 
diately succeeded him, they styled “ Brother Onas ” (ovas is the Indian 
word for pen), and towards his person they always showed warm if 
not extravagant affection. When he died they sent his widow a 
message of sorrow for the loss of their friend, with choice skins to 
form a cloak which might protect her “while passing through the 
thorny wilderness with her Guide.” “They should never forget,” 
they stated in 1721, “ the counsels which William Penn gave them ;” 
and the following year, in addressing Sir William Keith, they said : 
“We are glad to hear the former treaties made with Wm. Penn 
repeated to us again, and renewed by you, and we esteem and love 
you as if you were Wm. Penn himself.” For years later than this no 
treaty was made without a feeling reference to the goodness of the 
colony’s founder: “great” and “ good ” were ever upon the tongues 
of the Indians when they spoke of their “ Brother Onas.” 

Penn’s high policy of basing his relations with the native tribes 
of North America upon the natural rights of all mankind—not upon 
the supposed interests of trade—is thus shown, by a contemplation 
of its fruits, to have been amply justified. For the times it was 
a bold and original attempt ; its final success is honourable to him 
who conceived the project, and is pregnant with lessons for the present 


generation, 
E. E. TAYLOR. 


1 In 1706 Chalkley, an English Quaker who travelled extensively in and 
around Pennsylvania, was able to declare, from the evidence he had gathered, 
that during the Indian raids in other parts of the New England States, among 
the many hundreds slain only three Friends were killed, and these because they 
took up arms. 





PHINEAS PETT, NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


N 1607 Pett first came into personal contact with James I., and 
that curiously shrewd and canny monarch soon learnt to 
appreciate his merits and to recognise him as the foremost ship- 
builder of his time. Lord Nottingham presented him to the King 
at Richmond, when he went there with a cunning model of the Arz 
for Prince Henry, the 474 being one of the big ships he was building 
at Woolwich. 

His Majesty expressed his high admiration and approval of the 
work, and then Pett goes on to say, “‘ My ever honoured Lord and 
old Master did request me to tell his Majesty the story of the three 
ravens I had seen at Lisbon, which I did with my best expression, 
though somewhat daunted at first at his Majesty’s presence, having 
never before this time spoken to any king.” The story is not given, 
but it pleased the King, “ who accepted all in good part and used 
me very graciously.” 

In 1608 Pett tells us how he entertained Prince Henry on one 
of his numerous visits to Woolwich Dockyard to inspect his work. 
He gave “a set banquet of sweetmeats and all other fruits the 
season of the year would yield, with plentiful store of wine, Rhenish, 
white sack and claret and Greek wines.” 

The liquid part of the banquet sounds all right, but the solids 
seem somewhat light and unsubstantial except for such weak vessels 
as vegetarians. However, it would appear to be quite the correct 
menu for those days, as Pett always provided the like entertainment 
whenever the King, or the Prince, or the Lord High Admiral came 
down to visit him. 

In this same year began poor Phineas’s great persecution at the 
hands of Lord Northampton. This nobleman, stirred up by the 
much-injured Edward Stevens, and strongly backed, as we are told, 
by “some who were no great friends to the Lord High Admiral 
and the principal officers of his Majesty’s Navy, procured a great and 
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large commission from his Majesty to inquire into all the abuses 
and misdemeanours committed by all officers. ... In this great 
inquisition it pleased God for the punishment of my sins to suffer 
me to be grievously persecuted and publickly arraigned.” 

In this great inquisition it evidently went very hard with Pett 
and his friends, for he says: “It was prosecuted with such extremity 
of malice as not only many were brought into great question and 
tossed to and fro before the Commission at Westminster to their no 
small charge and vexation, but the government itself of that royal 
office (the Admiralty) was so shaken and disjointed as brought 
almost immanent ruin upon the whole Navy.” 

Pett escaped this danger and went back to his shipbuilding, 
despite the “ malicious practices” of his enemies. In the autumn of 
1608 he finished the Ar, which at her launch received the name of the 
Ann Royai, at the hand of his very good friend, Mr. Oliver Cromwell. 
Of this gentleman we have frequent mention, but never a word is 
told us of his nephew, the great Protector, though surely Pett must 
often have met him at Huntingdon in his youth and early manhood. 
Diarists like Pepys and Boswell are few and far between. It is only 
a genius who can realise the importance of the infinitely little, and 
Pett was too entirely absorbed in his shipbuilding and in combating 
the “malicious practices” of those who tried to hinder it, to pay 
much attention to minor matters. 

The Ann Royal being out of hand, he laid the keel of a new 
great ship, and pushed on the work with his usual zeal. His arch- 
enemy Stevens, however, left him little breathing time, and soon 
commenced another and more serious attack on his character and 
ability as ashipwright. This leads up to the most interesting passage 
in the diary, wherein we are brought face to face with James I., and 
told how that curious compound of wisdom and folly held an 
inquiry in person into Pett’s conduct and ability at Woolwich, and 
did it remarkably well and with great thoroughness. ‘The story is a 
long one and must be shortened as much as possible, but the King’s 
pompous speeches must be given 7m extenso, as far as space will 
permit. 

For their final effort at Pett’s ruin Lord Northampton and Stevens 
got the help of one Captain George Weymouth, “a great bragga- 
docio,” but of some reputation as a shipbuilder. This man averred 
that Pett was entirely ignorant and incompetent, that his timber was 
bad, and the proportions of his ship all wrong. The report he 
made, and got endorsed by others, was sent to the King by 
Northampton with a request for an inquiry, to which his Majesty 
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consented, and nominated his lordship and his co-conspirators to hold 
it. Pett, however, got to hear what was brewing against him, and 
knowing the unscrupulous character of his enemies, did what he 
could to counteract their designs. He determined to write a letter 
to his friend, Lord Nottingham, to inform him of the position of 
affairs, but before doing so he offers up a prayer, “ desiring the Lord 
to guide and direct my pen so as it might but tend to His glory and 
the discharge of my duty.” His letter was a manly and straight- 
forward one, giving details of the plot against him and the names 
of the plotters, finally, with impressive earnestness, begging that an 
impartial commission of inquiry might be appointed to report on 
all his doings. The Lord High Admiral was so much impressed by 
the letter, that immediately on its receipt, at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
he presented himself at the royal bedside to read it to the King. 

The King no doubt was sleepy, but his lordship was insistent, 
and his Majesty yielded to the pressure and at once revoked the 
commission granted to Northampton and his friends. A fresh com- 
mission was given to Nottingham and three other high officials of 
the Court, and Northampton ordered to merely attend the inquiry. 
The latter was just starting with his fellow-plotters to Woolwich 
when he received the royal command, and doubtless realised the 
truth of the old adage that “there is many a slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip.” 

The Lord High Admiral’s Commission held their inquiry at 
Woolwich, examined all the plotters, chief of whom were Matthew 
Baker, the shipwright, and Weymouth (nicknamed by Pett “ Kilcrow”), 
and reported that all their charges were baseless and malicious. 
With this report we are told the King “rested marvellously well 
satisfied.” But not for long, for Northampton, made more bitter by 
his recent failure, soon began to press for yet another investigation 
on the ground that the last one was not impartial. In vain the 
weak and vacillating James urged that it had been held by noblemen 
who were principal peers of the realm on whose honour and fidelity 
he could rely. Northampton still pressed his point, till James, 
worried and tormented beyond endurance, said he should have his 
wish, but he himself would hold the inquiry in his own sacred 
person and settle the disputed point of Pett’s ability once and for 
all. 

The proceedings at this court of inquiry are most quaintly 
described by our author. The whole scene is so vividly depicted 
that we can almost fancy we see the various actors and hear the 
words they spoke so long ago in Mr. Pett’s parlour in Woolwich 
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Dockyard. James, with all his pomposity and his long-winded 
speeches, displays a shrewdness, industry, and impartiality which would 
have made him an invaluable public servant if he had not unfortunately 
been born a king. Poor Pett, kneeling on his knees for two mortal 
hours, gives his evidence with fear and trembling, whilst his constant 
friend Prince Henry stands by his side to encourage him. The 
Lord High Admiral and the expert witnesses summoned by the 
King stand on one side of the room, and on the other, Northampton 
and the witnesses for the prosecution, as we may call them, with 
sufficient space between to prevent their coming to blows. His 
Majesty, as we know, was ever anxious to keep the peace. 

Early hours were in fashion in those days, so the King drove down 
from Whitehall and opened his Court at 8 a.m. with a speech, 
“tending to an exhortation that none on both sides should either 
accuse for malice or other pretence, or excuse for love, favour or 
other particular respect, for that his Majesty, representing God’s 
person, would not be deluded or led by any . . . and willed such 
whose conscience accused them (either of malice or partiality) to 
give over and depart before they took the oath to be administered 
to them, threatening severe punishment to those who should be found 
offenders therein, declaring what danger it was to be perjured to the 
Majesty of God and the King.” 

The oath having been administered by the Lord High Admiral, 
Pett was called as the first witness, and gave his evidence kneeling 
right before his Majesty at the corner of the table. The charges 
were many, but the King judiciously reduced them to three principal 
heads, (1) the point of art, (2) sufficiency and quality of materials, 
and (3) cost. As regards the point of art, James, omniscient as he 
usually thought himself, confessed his ignorance, and wisely appointed 
three assessors to take the necessary measurements and work out the 
calculations of proportion. Thesewere Sir Thomas Chaloner, Governor 
to Prince Henry, the learned and Reverend Mr. Briggs, Lecturer on 
Geometry in Gresham College, and Mr. Ark, Student in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Their examination of the ship naturally occupied some hours in 
the making, and all this time, Pett says, “ I sat upon my knees bated 
by the great Lord and his bandogs, sometimes by Baker, sometimes 
by Bright, Clay, and gaping Weymouth, and sometimes confusedly 
by all: and which was worst, his Majesty’s angry countenance still 
bent upon me, so that I was almost disheartened and out of breath, 
albeit the Prince’s Highness standing near me from time to time 
encouraged me as far as he might without offence to his father, 
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labouring to have me eased by standing up, but his Majesty would 
not permit it.” 

What a paltry, little-minded, mean Majesty it was we all know 
now, but to the loyal Pett no doubt he was resplendent, and none 
other than the Vicegerent of Heaven on earth. 

It was not till the afternoon that he received his first gleam of 
encouragement, when the King, having thoroughly tested the ship’s 
timbers himself, remarked that “the cross-grained was in the men, 
not inthe timber.” The examination of the ship completed, and the 
King, having received from the experts a favourable report on the 
question of proportion, and having listened impartially to all the adver- 
saries could say, began to give Pett ‘some princely encouragement, 
protesting oftentimes that all this grievous accusation proceeded of 
nothing but malice.” 

The trial, in fact, was over, and the verdict manifestly going to be 
for the defendant, but the royal judge had to make his speech, and 
this is our author’s condensed report of it : 

“ By this time all these things were performed and his Majesty 
wonderfully satisfied, and it growing late, his Majesty returned 
again to the hall, and being placed and the room filled as full as it 
could be packed, his Majesty began a most worthy and learned 
speech for conclusion of the business. The scope of his words 
tending first to a full declaration of the satisfaction he had received 
touching this great business, wherein he expressed with many 
effectual speeches what content he received in bestowing his pains 
that day to so good a purpose. Next his Majesty addressed him- 
self to give thanks to the Lord Northampton for his great care and 
diligence in searching out such errors in the office of the Admiralty 
wherein his Majesty and the State were abused, with encouragement 
for him to go forward with prosecuting his commission, notwith- 
standing his lordship had been misinformed by being drawn to 
question this business. Next he directed his speech to Mr. Baker, 
Bright, Stevens, and the rest of the informers, very bitterly repre- 
hending their malicious practices, more being the effect of their own 
private ends than out of any conscionable care of the good of his 
Majesty’s service, or benefit of the State . . . with many exhortations 
to will them to beware how they did abuse the Majesty of God and 
himself, His substitute, with malicious information. His Majesty 
then began to show me a very pleasing countenance. . . . Lastly, he 
cleared all imputations and aspersions cast upon the Lord High 
Admiral, with recital of his honourable services performed to the 


honour of the State and his perpetual fame, commending his great 
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wisdom and impartial carriage of himself in that day’s tryal . . . to 
the perpetual eternizing of his name and honour.” 

Now it was the Lord High Admiral’s turn, who, after praising 
Pett up to the skies for his honesty and ability, went on to “ extol 
and admire his Majesty’s justice, great wisdom and princely care 
of the good of the Commonwealth in that he had refused no pains 
(as the day’s work and honourable assembly could justly witness) to 
provide to rectify and set straight to the wonder and admiration 
of them all a work of so great consequence.” He then laid his 
hand on Pett’s head and offered to pawn his lands, his honour 
and life itself for the due performance of the work he had in 
hand. 

The King was almost obliged to reply to Nottingham’s courtly 
speech, and this he shortly did, repeating his high appreciation of 
his conduct and services. 

Then, being about to depart, a sudden thought struck him that 
Pett might seek to be revenged on his accusers, and might challenge 
them to mortal combat. Bloodshed was always abhorrent to James, 
and fighting he detested. Accordingly he charged Pett, still kneel- 
ing on his knees, on his allegiance and life not to quarrel with or 
challenge any person whatever who had given information against 
him that day. 

Lord Northampton was so disgusted at the failure of his plot 
that he would not even bid farewell to his Majesty when he set out 
in his “carroach” for Whitehall at 8 p.m. after his twelve hours’ 
work, a slight which one wonders James did not resent. 

On the 8th of the following month the King commenced the 
great inquisition of the Navy on Northampton’s information, who, 
true to his character of a good hater, now accused Pett of having 
sold brass ordnance, powder, and the stores of the Resistance to the 
Spaniards when he went to Spain with the Lord High Admiral. 
The King told him he knew all about the transaction, and that Pett 
was in no way to blame. Probably James had received the lion’s 
share of the plunder, and had no desire that the matter should be 
inquired into. 

Now comes a story of his enemy, the “great braggadocio ” 
Weymouth, who certainly had done his best to ruin Pett, and was a 
thorough-paced rascal besides. Yet the latter, who was a most 
kindly, forgiving soul, pardoned all his offences and helped him all 
he could in his hour of need. A Knight of Hants gave Weymouth 
an order to build a ship for him, which, as Pett says, was “ expected 
to run beyond the moon, but when finished was found to be the 
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veriest Bubble of Drown Devil that ever went to sea.” No sooner 
was this vessel ready for sea with her armament and stores on 
board, for which it is to be presumed Weymouth had been duly 
paid, than he took her over to Antwerp and tried to sell her to the 
Dutch, offering his services to that Government at the same time as 
her commander, though he was in receipt of a pension from James 
of ten groats a day. His offers were refused, and what became of 
the ship we don’t know. The Lord High Admiral, hearing of the 
business, gave strict orders for Weymouth’s apprehension as a 
pirate if he were found in England. Eventually this rascal stole 
back to London, sought out Pett, knelt before him, and in the most 
abject manner besought his forgiveness and his help to obtain his 
pardon. He had rightly judged our author’s character, for he who 
had been so grievously injured not only forgave his bitter enemy, 
but used all his influence with Lord Nottingham to obtain his 
pardon, which the good Lord Admiral shortly granted. 

At midnight on June 5, 1611, Pett, being then at Chatham, was 
startled by the arrival of a king’s messenger in hot haste with urgent 
orders to man a vessel called the Zighthorseman, and to run out as 
far as the Nore head to search all passing craft for the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, who had escaped from the Tower and was bound, so it was 
supposed, for France. In this quest he was, fortunately for that 
much-enduring lady, as we know, unsuccessful. 

On August 1, 1612, Pett had his last interview with his true 
friend and benefactor, Prince Henry. He had been sent for to 
Richmond on some business of the Prince’s, and when it was over 
he says, “He dismissed me with these words, and with a most 
princely gravity took a farewell—‘ Go on cheerfully (saith he) in what 
I have entrusted you with, and let not the care of your posterity 
encumber you any way, for you shall leave the care both of yourself 
and them to me who have a purpose carefully to provide for you’— 
which gracious speeches made such an impression on me that when 
I came to kiss his Highness’s hand I could not forbear shedding 
some tears, though I little thought (God knows) that had been the 
last words he would ever speak to me.” 

On October 25 the Prince sickened of some mysterious malady 
which none of the physicians could diagnose, and which gave rise to 
the sinister rumours we have referred to, though it is only right to 
note that there is no reference whatever to these in the diary. On 
November 6 “ the Hope of Christendom ” died. 

Deep as was the grief of the whole nation at the Prince’s 


untimely fate, it may truly be said that none wept more bitter tears 
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of sorrow on that fatal day than his devoted, faithful servant, Phineas 
Pett. 

He says : “On 6th November I came up to London and came 
to St. James’ about 4 o’clock, where I found a house turned toa 
mapp of true sorrow, every man with grief written on his countenance, 
all places flowing with tears and bitter lamentations, and about 
8 o'clock at night the most renowned Prince of the world, our royal 
and most loving master departed this life, not only to the loss and 
utter undoing of his poor servants, but to the general loss of all the 
Protestant religion.” 

The funeral did not take place till early in December, when Pett 
records that he had warning to attend at St. James’s upon the pre- 
paration of the obsequies, and “had black cloth delivered to me 
according to the place I was ranked in above stairs, which was of 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber Extraordinary. . . . The next day 
(7th December) we did attend his Highness’ corpse to funeral in the 
Abbey of Westminster, which was the most lamentable march that 
ever I went.” 

In January, 1613, Pett made ready the fleet to convoy the Lady 
Elizabeth to Grave after her marriage to the Prince Palatine. The 
Lord High Admiral in the great ship the Prince Roya/, on the 
building of which James had held his famous inquisition, went in 
command of the fleet, and Pett went with him, being held in such 
high honour that he was given a special place at his lordship’s 
table during the voyage. The start was unpropitious, for the great 
ship ran aground, and Lord Northampton was at hand to suggest that 
the Princess should quit so unlucky a vessel and take passage in his 
own, which she politely declined to do. 

On September 27, 1614, Pett notes the return of Captain Button 
from his search for the North-West Passage, “‘ where he wintered.” 
What else he did or how he fared in his search we are not told, 
though our author must have known all about it, for he had pur- 
chased and fitted out Button’s ship for him and sent with him, on 
his adventurous quest, Captain William Gibbon, the commander of 
his own trading vessel, the Resistance, eighteen months before. 

Under date of June 14, 1615, he tells us that his “ honble. 
and implacable enemy, Lord Northampton, died at his house at 
Charing Cross.” This must have been a great relief to the much- 
persecuted man, for, though he had many other enemies to vex his 
righteous soul with their “ malicious practices,” none were so per- 
sistent or so powerful as his lordship. 

The Lord High Admiral had given Pett leave to execute private 
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orders in the public dockyards, and in March, 1616, he received an 
order from Sir Walter Raleigh for a ship of 500 tons, which on 
completion was called the Destiny. Sir Walter treated him but 
scurvily, for he sailed away in his ship leaving a debt of £700, 
which the builder could never recover. By a pinnace which he 
built in the same year for Lord Zouch, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
he lost another £100, having been, as he says, cozened out of that 
sum by Sir Henry Mainwaring, the friend through whom he got the 
order. 

Lord Northampton having ceased from troubling by reason of 
his death, Pett was only called in question over his store accounts 
twice more during his career, viz. in 1618 and 1633. In the 
former year one of the usual commissions was granted by the King 
to inquire into the many abuses of the Navy, on which sat one of 
his “ malicious enemies,” one Mr. Burrell. Not without just cause, 
it is to be feared, it went very hard with him on this occasion, for 
he says : “I was sequestered from business and all employments, 
and all privileges taken from me, Captain Norris being brought over 
me, under whom [I lived as a slave, suffering much disgrace and 
affronts.” Not for long though, for he was too efficient a man to be 
permanently shelved, and he was soon back in his former position 
under the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, who had succeeded 
Lord Nottingham as Lord High Admiral. 

In the latter year, being then Principal Officer and Commissioner 
of the Navy, he and his brother Commissioner, Sir Henry Palmer, 
were very seriously called in question, “about the selling of brown- 
paper stutt at Chatham, which we claimed as a perquisite of our 
offices.” There can be little doubt that the charge was well founded, 
and that they must have sold “the stuff” wholesale, for both were 
suspended by order of the King, and Pett had sorrowfully to refund 
£88 as his share of the plunder. What became of Sir Henry 
Palmer we don’t know, but our indispensable shipbuilder was 
shortly taken into favour again, and in 1634 was as busy as ever 
building a great ship to surpass anything then in the Navy, at the 
special request of Charles I. 

On June 24, 1619, was born his tenth child, a son, to whom 
he gave his own name, Phineas. This Phineas the second is twice 
referred to by Samuel Pepys in his “ Diary”: first on August 29, 
1660, as having been brought under notice of the House of 
Commons, then, and for some time after, in a red-hot fit of loyalty, 
as having used disrespectful language concerning the King and 
Queen Mother, being then Clerk of the Cheque at Chatham, 
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Nothing seems to have been done to him, however, for we find him 
in the second reference still holding the same position on December 7, 
1662. This reference is so characteristic of the immortal Samuel 
that it must be given in his own words : 

“To Deptford : and so by water with Mr. Pett home again, all 
the way reading his chest accounts, in which I did see things which 
did not please me; as his allowing himself £300 for one year’s 
looking to the chest, and £150 per ann. for the rest of the years. 
But I found no fault to him himself, but shall when they come to be 
vead at the Board.” 

On November 10, 1619, Pett waited on the King at Theobalds, 
his favourite residence in Essex, with a petition for payment of 
moneys due to him. He got no money, for cash was hard to extract 
from James, but got instead, “for my supply of my present relief, 
the making of a Knight Bart., which I afterwards passed under the 
broad Seal of England for one Francis Ratcliffe of Northumberland, 
for which I was to have £700, but by reason Sir Archibd. Herbert 
(who brought him to me) played not fair with me, I lost £50 of my 
bargain.” 

Again those never-ceasing ‘ malicious practices ” are put in force 
by some at the Admiralty in 1623, when our author was ordered to 
proceed to Spain with the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Buckingham on board the Prince Royal on the abortive Spanish 
Marriage expedition. As usual, his enemies were foiled, for he went, 
and made himself so useful that the parsimonious James presented 
him with a gold chain worth £104 on his return. 

The death of James I. and the proclamation of his successor 
are briefly recorded under date of March 28, 1625, and in May of 
the same year Pett had orders to make ready the fleet to convoy 
the young Queen from France. It sailed on June 1, and it was not 
till the roth that the storm-tossed fleet anchored in Boulogne roads 
(“ Bullen,” Pett calls it). 

Now to the victim of many commissions and inquiries came a 
quite novel experience, for in this same year a commission was 
appointed to examine into sundry doings at the Admiralty, and 
Pett, instead of appearing in the dock, sat as one of the judges 
along with many lords and experienced sea captains. The commis- 
sion came to naught, however, and was soon dissolved, because “ it 
was found to tread so hard on some great personages.” 

On February 14, 1626, his faithful and much-loved wife, the 
mother of his ten children, died, leaving behind a disconsolate 
husband and mourning family. Not for long, though, was he dis- 
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consolate, for on July 16 following he took to himself as second wife 
the widow of one Mr. Robert Yardley. 

In July, 1628, Charles I., like his father before him in like case, 
gave Pett in settlement of his claim for cash “a Blank for making a 
Baronet, which was signed by his own hand.” Unfortunately for 
our author the price of such commodities had fallen considerably in 
the intervening ten years—possibly the King had overstocked the 
market—for in June, 1629, he says, “ By Captain Pennington’s pro- 
curement I passed the Baronet’s patent .. . for £200, which he 
sent me to Woolwich in gold.” 

In the following month he went to Portsmouth to hasten the 
preparation of the fleet for the Rochelle expedition, under the Duke 
of Buckingham, and was there when Felton murdered that spoiled 
child of Fortune. 

The success so diligently striven for by our ingenious and: 
ingenuous shipwright had at length arrived. Even “malicious 
practices,” except for the notable example before referred to, ceased: 
from troubling, and in 1629 he was appointed Assistant to the- 
Principal Officers of the Navy, and as such took his seat on the- 
Admiralty Board in Mincing Lane. 

Further advancement rapidly followed, and at the end of the 
same year he was promoted to Principal Officer and Commissioner of 
the Navy. 

Here we must leave him with the briefest summary of the next 
ten years of his life, which were happy and prosperous ones, for he 
had much employment in his beloved profession, and was high in 
favour with the King. 

It was at Charles I.’s special request that Pett set about the 
building of his masterpiece of naval architecture, the Soveraigne of 
the Seas, in 1635. Searching the country far and wide for the best 
oak timber for his great ship, he travelled as far north as Durham on 
his quest, and on his return journey put up with his old friend, Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, at Huntingdon once more—a friend worth having 
in the troublous times to come. 

In July, 1637, he briefly records the death of his second wife, but, 
singularly enough, says nothing about his third marriage. Possibly 
he was too much engrossed in the building of his great ship to think 
or write about such a matter of mere detail, but he certainly did 
marry again, for he tells us that when the King came to inspect the 
Soveraigne of the Seas in July, 1639, “I presented my then wife to 
his Majesty, who was graciously pleased to permit her to kiss his 
hand.” 
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This poor lady died on September 8 following, her husband 
tersely recording that she “ sickened of a fever, and, being great with 
child, died,” on that date. 

The diary abruptly ends on Thursday, September 27, 1639, and 
we know nothing further of what befell the great shipbuilder, except 
that he survived till 1647, and that his mortal remains rest in Green- 
wich Parish Church. 

Pett unfortunately took no interest in politics or social questions, 
or anything that did not directly affect his profession, so we are told 
nothing of the great struggle between the Court and the rapidly 
rising Puritan party, nothing of the great changes passing before his 
eyes which were to remodel England ; his thoughts were wholly with 
his ships. No hint do we get as to his political leanings, and when 
he had, as events developed, eventually to take sides with one party 
or the other, we know not whether he remained a King’s man or 
went over to the Parliament. So he was allowed to go on building 
his ships, nothing else would much affect him. Knowing nothing, 
we can only hope that he weathered the storms of the Great Rebellion, 
and with the aid of his friends, the Cromwells, ended his days in 
smooth waters. 

E. W. WILLIAMS, 
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AN ELIZABETHAN AND TWO 
MODERN DRAMATISTS. 


HOUGH James Shirley is really a Jacobean, not an 
Elizabethan, in point of time, it is excusable in a literary 
criticism to call him an Elizabethan. He is always known as the 
last of those giants who gave our dramatic literature its form and 
vitality ; he preferred in later life to be a martyr to the cause, and 
returned to his early career as a schoolmaster rather than degrade and 
lower the standard of Elizabethan dramatic tradition. Of the two 
modern dramatists here selected, Thomas Noon Talfourd and 
Alexander Smith, it may seem fanciful and arbitrary to consider 
their work beside that of James Shirley. In reality, however, the 
selection is reasonable when we consider that both of these writers 
looked back in sympathy over two centuries and sought much of 
their inspiration where James Shirley found his, that one successfully 
adopted (though with singular independence and, as it were, in his 
own right) the profound thought and earnest feeling, while the other 
gave us once more the noble speech and grandly imaginative diction, 
of the earlier period. 

James Shirley is, in very deed, a most difficult writer for the 
critic to estimate justly and adequately. He has been shamefully 
libelled and degraded by Dryden, so that his reputation was long in 
recovering its first dignity. After a century of neglect, in conse- 
quence of this authoritative and unjust censure, his fame has been 
rehabilitated, and he has now taken his right place with the greatest 
dramatists of our country. And yet, though any one who opens the 
modern edition of his plays may judge for himself and will have no 
difficulty in deciding on which side the truth lies—will see at once 
that his language and ideas are of a higher order than anything 
reveals which Dryden has left us—it will be found by no means easy 
to say wherein his merit and importance lie. We may say generally 
that he is a picturesque and romantic writer to whom the invention 
of adventurous incident came easily —that his strength lay in 
comedy, and in the skilful weaving of its circumstance and plot, 
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rather than in tragedy and in character-drawing. If we supplement 
this notion of his inventiveness and skill by adding that his 
command of expression was extraordinary—that he had a wealth of 
beautiful words and images to draw upon—we shall not be surprised 
to hear of his fertility of production, which has given to the stage or 
to English literature thirty-two plays and three masques. 

The high merits here indicated, and the great performance, might 
now be acknowledged without further discussion. This is how 
Professor Ward leaves the subject; nor has the present writer met 
with any criticism where further analysis and discussion of James 
Shirley’s work as a dramatist have been given to the public. But it 
must be felt by every earnest student of that great period of our 
literature that to close the subject at this stage is very unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, the most casual reader of Shirley’s plays must find amid 
much to admire and delight in much also that raises questions and 
doubts ; he is an author of great power and great weakness, and 
Dryden’s censures, though extreme and violently unjust, were not 
unfounded. Such being the case, it seems right and also necessary 
for a just appreciation of his excellence to consider, as far as the 
limited space given to him in this article will allow, what more 
particularly James Shirley’s merits and demerits as a dramatist are. 
It has been already stated what romantic incident and beauty of 
expression abound in his writing. | This combination of itself is 
enough to make a play successful and every scene attractive. But no 
reader or no spectator either, one would think, except in childhood’s 
fairyland, can be long content with good speeches and gracefully 
varied action ; character and individuality must emphasise the action 
and point the language, or the whole conception will be too vague 
and fluid. This is the great deficiency and weakness we find in 
James Shirley’s plays. It would be wrong to say he does not indi- 
vidualise, that no character is revealed by his dialogues ; had this 
been the case, he could scarcely have been a dramatist at all. But 
that the interest and value of his adventurous incident and of his 
beautiful language are far in advance of the interest and value of 
his men and women few would be found to deny. The test of 
character in a play is the strength and interest of the dialogues ; and 
the dialogues in Shirley’s plays, with all the advantages of the 
vigorous diction and fine imagery, do not rivet the attention and reveal 
human nature. It would be little exaggeration to say that no single 
character in all his plays stands out as a natural and striking 
personality; in this respect of delineation of character he is not 
only far inferior to Shakespeare—with whom, in such a connection, 
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he does not deserve to be named—but -inferior to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to Massinger, to Webster, and several others of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. This want of grip and central idea it is which 
makes the continuous reading of a play of Shirley’s tedious, although 
such a consequence would certainly not follow when good acting and 
elocution contributed their aid. As it is, the telling novelty and anima- 
tion of the incidents and situations, the eloquence and imaginative 
charm of converse and soliloquy, flow on and on under the reader’s 
eyes ; the achievement is so considerable, and the combination of gifts 
Shirley displays is so rare, that probably most of his contemporaries 
and many a reader now rest satisfied with the result, suppressing 
any objection if it arise as captious or ungenerous. Yet it is the 
duty of the honest critic or the earnest student to show all sides and 
weigh all opinions that arise in or are suggested to his mind: he 
may not suppress a judgment which he is convinced of because it is 
less agreeable or may possibly offend. Since, therefore, these dicta 
cannot be denied, it is perfectly warrantable and fair to assert of 
James Shirley’s dramatic work (let. those refute it who can) that the 
very richness of his invention and beauty of his expression, 
harmonised and combined with rare art, make the absence of strong 
and consistent characterisation all the more serious and disappointing. 
This want and deficiency cannot but vex any earnest student or critic 
of our great dramatic literature ; for, without a deep insight into charac- 
ter and a vivid, faithful delineation of it, the grandeur of conception, 
the greatness of emotion, the resourceful, wide-ranging ideas with 
which Shirley’s great predecessors enriched our human experience 
could never have been given to the world and could never be continu- 
ously revealed to us; so that other gifts and accomplishments in a 
dramatist, without this central and cardinal one, will sooner or later 
be wearied of, if not rejected as a delusion and a mockery. 

Should these conclusions with regard to James Shirley’s dramatic 
work seem harsh and ungracious, it will be a relief and, perhaps, a 
compensation to give quotations from some of his plays which will 
hint nothing of his deficiencies, but will show his abundant gifts in 
beauty and variety of ideas and language. 

These are from “ The Coronation ” : 


Do not make me dream of heaven 
And wake me into misery. . . . 


How looks the queen 

This golden morning ? 

Like a bride ; her soul 

Is all on mirth ; her eyes have quickening fires 
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Able to strike a spring into the earth 

In winter. 

. - » Then Lisimachus can have 

No frost in’s blood that lives so near her beams. 


I am circled with confusions. 





It were pity they 
Should run upon so black a destiny. 
We are both old, and may be spared, a pair 
Of fruitless trees, mossy, withered trunks 
That fill up too much room. 


. this crown sits heavy 
- Upon my brow already, and we know 
There’s something more than metal in this wreath 
Of shining glory ; but your faith and counsel, 
That are familiar with the mysteries 
And depths of state, have power to make us fit 
For such a bearing. . . . 














. - - Ha! that string 
Doth promise music. 





oo « two 
Such glories courting his acceptance were 
Able to make disloyalty no sin ; 
At least not seem a fault ; a lady first 
Whose very looks would thaw a man more frozen 
Than the Alps, quicken a soul more dead than winter, 
Add to her beauty and perfection, 
That she’s a queen and brings with her a kingdom 
Able to make a great mind forfeit heaven. . . . 








- « . take a time when his joy swells him most 
When his delights are high and ravishing, 

When you perceive his soul dance in his eyes, 
When she that must be his hath dressed her beauty 
With all her pride, and sends a thousand Cupids 
To call him to the tasting of her lip. . . . 





Search the stories, and the name of queen 
Shines bright with glory and some precedents 
Above man’s imitation. 


He was the glory of my thoughts. . . . 





. - - He hath both spring to please 
Her eye and summer to return a harvest. 





The next extracts are from “ The Example” : 


Night was not made to snore in, but so calm 
For our imaginations to be stirring 
About the world... 
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- « » who all this time 
Treads the uneven path of war and danger ; 
This very minute, for aught I can tell, 
Wounded upon some service, or engaged 
To stand the murdering cannon : oh, my blood 
Grows pale within me to imagine what 
Horror attends the soldier. . . . 


Have I thought life not tedious for thy sake, 

And in my poverty summed up wealth enough, 

But in my hopes to see thee ? were my winters 

Not cold when I but thought I had Bellamia ? 
. . » Pll to prison 

And welcome all the stings that want of liberty, 

Disease, and famine can let fall upon me, 

And call thee yet more killing than all they. 

Wives shall accuse thy perjury whose act 

Is able to make all the truth suspected, 

And virgins frighted at thy name resolve 

Never to marry. 


The next extracts are from ‘‘ The Young Admiral”: 


When I am dead, the world shall doat on thee 
And pay thy beauty tribute. . .. 

I die my country’s martyr and ascend 

Rich in my scarlet robe of blood, my name 
Shall stain no chronicle, and my tomb be blest 
With such a garland time shall never wither. 
Thou with a troop of wives, as chaste as thee, 
Shall visit my cold sepulchre, and glory 

To say: This doth enclose Vittori’s dust 

That died true to his honour and his country. 
Methinks, I’m taking of my leave already, 
And kissing the wet sorrow from thy cheek. . . . 


. - » With what eyes could he look 
Upon this beauty and not love it ? 
This beauty is her least perfection. 
It speaks her woman, but her soul an angel. 


What we cannot reach in honouring thee 
Ages to come shall pay thy memory... . 


What streams of joy run through me ! 


‘These extracts are perhaps sufficient to show Shirley’s easy com- 
mand of the large freely soaring ideas, the imaginative pomp, and 
the perfect poetic diction which constituted the Elizabethan dramatic 
language. He belongs to that company of our greatest dramatists 
because, if slenderly endowed with their highest and most 
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fundamental gift, he after all shares with them in no unstinted 
measure those other transcendent gifts and endowments which seem 
to have perished with them and him. 

When we close the volumes of the last Elizabethan dramatist and 
open the pages of Alexander Smith’s works, it is almost like passing 
from honest sunshine into glittering and flashing electric light ; there 
is more light, but it does not illuminate so well, for want of gradation 
and harmony ; things are more radiant, are all radiant, but less 
distinct. With the Elizabethan writers, almost without exception, 
language was always a medium, never a veil ; always a dress of 
thought, never a disguise. It is true they had their conceits, their 
euphuisms, their pedantries, and their affectations ; but these are 
rather their experiments and studies in a language not yet fixed and 
uniform than a deliberately chosen vehicle of expression. Such 
obscurities never predominated in their works, and it was always in 
their power to rise out of them into the conciseness, vigour, and 
dignity of phrase which form the leading characteristic of their 
style. Perhaps Lilly and George Chapman are exceptions to this 
general rule ; but no one would deny that even they showed so much 
respect for thought and meaning that a passage is always found for 
these through the thick underwood of their words—the rocky masses 
of truth and beautiful flowers of passion and poetry are scattered 
everywhere in their writings. With all the Elizabethan dramatists, 
then, whether their speech is ordered or disordered, we are, while 
listening to them, in real life and on the solid earth ; undivided 
human nature was their province—the thoughts of man, the language 
of man, the emotions and passions of man, the moral convictions 
and energies of man. 

With Alexander Smith it is altogether different. “Instead of 
being in real life and on solid earth, we are, while listening to him, 
as in a dreaming sleep under the control of the most varied, vagrant 
fancies and feelings; we are floating on a stream in some light 
barque, ever gazing at reflected scenes in the water which are 
brighter and lovelier than the real things of this earth. His poetry 
is fluent and bejewelled to a degree, so that the power of expression 
seems far in advance of power of thought and feeling. It follows, 
perhaps, from this want of balance that whatever is said is said 
hyperbolically, or with excess of emphasis, and yet little or nothing 
in the thought or feeling is even occasionally profound and sincerely 
true, which would warrant such passion. It is as if the poet 
delighted in mere language and expression as such, and troubled 
himself very little as to what he thought or what he felt. Nor is this 
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a question of youthful exuberance (as the earlier juvenilities of Keats 
were) in which the senses and receptive powers are much in advance 
of experience and self-realisation ; for all youthful work, where 
any ability exists, has its occasional or apparently accidental sinceri- 
ties—its promise of earnestness and foreshadowing of depth. On 
the other hand, Alexander Smith’s performance is all conscious and 
determined subordination of thought and feeling to the brilliancies 
of fancy and language. ‘Thus he offers a very striking contrast to 
the Elizabethan dramatists’ method and practice. While they pain- 
fully laboured in the quarries of language, but at once fired and 
transmuted the gold they found by the energy of their thought and 
feeling, Alexander Smith has the gold at hand and many jewels 
besides, wrought into shape and polished by the craftsmen of two 
centuries, but finds himself without the power to glorify and relieve 
the richness by the resources of the mind and spirit. His longest 
and most ambitious poem is called “ A Life Drama,” but it is almost 
unnecessary to say that, though divided into scenes and filled with 
dialogue or soliloquy, there is nothing essentially dramatic in it. 
Fervour, ecstasy, and passion are continuous ; there is no attempt to 
localise the speakers, to realise them as distinct human beings, or to 
distinguish them by strong and opposing characteristics. Thus the 
whole poem is virtually monologue arbitrarily interrupted by unreal 
persons who unmeaningly reply or interfere. Evidently human nature 
is with him divided and dismembered, as it never was with James 
Shirley. The Elizabethan dramatist made at least an attempt at present- 
ing the moral bases of character in union with the emotional and the 
imaginative faculties ; nor was he ever quite unsuccessful. Alexander 
Smith makes no attempt to secure this true unity, and the obvious 
consequence of rejecting the deepest connecting and strongest con- 
trolling energies of man and man’s active experience is that all which 
concerns character and individuality is left untrue and indefinite. 
The poet who ignores or neglects such vital principles of humanity, 
and surrenders himself to impulse and imagination exclusively, may 
shine and excel, as Alexander Smith did, in the superficial graces 
of poetry—in eloquent and choice expression—in an astonishing 
command of tropes and metaphors; but will unwittingly and in- 
voluntarily, perhaps, turn all this pomp and parade into tinsel and 
insincerity, because of the inherent and inevitable falsity and eventual 
absurdity of such achievement. 

Here is a short extract which is as superficially charming, as 
choice in figurative language, and as perfervid as every other part of 
the drama : 
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I love thee much, 
But thou art all unlike the glorious guide 
Of my proud boyhood. Oh, he led me up 
As Hesper, large and brilliant, leads the night ! 
Our pulses beat together, and our beings 
Mixed like two voices in one perfect tune 
And his the richest voice. He loved all things 
From God to foam-bells dancing down a stream, 
With a most equal love. Thou mock’st at much ; 
And he who sneers at any living hope 
Or aspiration of a human heart 
Is just as many stages less than God, 
That universal and all-sided Love. 
I’m wretched, Edward, to the very heart ; 
I see an unreached heaven of young desire 
Shine through my hopeless tears. My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 


The fine concluding image of the last three lines and a half has 
been quoted before with approbation, and it is quite worthy of being 
called Shakespearean. But Shakespeare would certainly have put 
such graphic and beautiful speech into the mouth of a more repre- 
sentative human being than Walter, a poet, and he would have linked 
its eloquent force with thought and idea more profoundly human 
than the vaguely ideal hope which is unravelled a few lines further 
on. Nor need we go beyond the internal evidence of this single 
passage to prove Alexander Smith’s dramatic incapacity. The transi- 
tions in the course of one speech from praise of his early guide to 
rebuke of the mocking friend, then to his own wretchedness, are too 
great, and each one too evenly rounded into emphasis and poetry, 
for that consistent attitude or pose of mind to result by which every 
truly dramatic speech reveals definite character and humanity. 
Moreover, such expressions as “Our pulses beat together,” “He 
loved all things from God to foam-bells dancing down a stream,” 
“T’m wretched, Edward, to the very heart; I see an unreached 
heaven of young desire shine through my hopeless tears,” though their 
fervour serves to harmonise the rich metaphorical language and 
reconciles a careless reader to much emphasis, is too insincere and 
unsupported by the realities of mind and experience to have any 
validity in a dramatic composition. 

Thomas Noon Talfourd’s dramatic poetry offers a more complete 
contrast to Alexander Smith’s than James Shirley’s did. In expression 
and language he is as plain and reserved as the other two were lavish 
and ornate. Perhaps the solemn legal profession he followed is 
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responsible for this austerity of style ; for it is singular that so earnest 
a student as he shows himself in his autobiographical preface and in 
his actual achievement should have caught little or nothing of the 
grand dramatic style of the sixteenth century. The radical difference 
between his work and Alexander Smith’s is that the latter caught all 
of the force and beauty and magic of that earlier style which a 
modern writer possibly could catch, and, having a great genius for 
style, adapted it, modernised it, and added to its vocabulary ; its 
spirit, thought, and earnestness he could not catch. But Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, if he did study the Elizabethan dramatists—it is 
certain he could not but have read and delighted in them—passed 
by, or wrote as if he had passed by, without apparent recognition or 
an attempt at imitation their equally effective and magnificent poetic 
diction and vocabulary. Their spirit, thought, and earnestness he 
may have caught—for, unlike Alexander Smith, he certainly possessed 
these qualities ; but it seems just as probable that these mcral forces 
were entirely his own, and that he would have written as he did had 
the Elizabethan dramatists never existed. On the other hand, his 
appreciation of Greek dramatists and the inspiration he derived from 
classical sources are very marked. The Greek dramatists and the 
dramatists of his own century received his chief attention ; his two 
principal plays, “Ion” and “The Athenian Captive,” are very spirited 
compositions in which classical subjects and characters are blended 
with modern dramatic forms and the classical spirit with the modern 
spirit. He is rich in thought and profound in feeling, as the ancient 
‘Greek dramatists never were ; but this thought and feeling are con- 
veyed often without imagery and without fluency. Therefore we find 
the relief of simplicity in his presentation and expression very much 
akin to what is to be found in the classical compositions : the 
language is never hyperbolical, never unduly emphasised. And this 
control of language and expression passes on with him to self- 
repression and dramatic power ; where such self-rule and reserve of 
expression are maintained the most varied characters are demonstrable 
—a result which the voluble and abandoned lover of verbal and 
figurative forms is incapable of. This union of the classical spirit 
with modern ideas is, then, the chief merit of Talfourd’s dramas ; 
but, as might have been anticipated, it is, so far as dramatic poetry 
is concerned, not altogether successful. For dramatic poetry, as the 
Elizabethan dramatists have taught us, cannot remain within the 
limits of the ideal and beautiful in thought expressed in reflective 
or meditative formulas. ‘Talfourd paid a heavy price for ignoring 
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modern thought and feeling he so earnestly and sincerely shared and 
sympathised with proved too strong and too weighty for a complete 
and effective union with the simple and ideal Greek forms and 
imaginings ; but they might have gained light and wings to irradiate 
them with beauty and lift them heavenwards had he allied himself 
in spirit with the greatest dramatists of his own country. 

As it is, though he is a master of varied mood and character well 
defined and expressed, his presentation is too intellectual and he is 
too reflective for that range and freedom of spirit to assert itself 
which truly dramatic characters always require ; indeed, passion and 
energy will invariably be found wanting in his conceptions, his 
preference being always for meditative, thoughtful expression ; and 
this very much limits the scope of his representation of human 
nature, to the full greatness of which he could never attain. 

But with the grand and heroic in character of a primitive age he 
succeeded better. His heroes are Greek in their meditative repose ; 
there is much dignity and even grandeur in their speeches and 
attitudes ; there is also attributed energy of action, but it is described 
and generalised, not vividly presented and individualised. To such 
classical heroes, with their attributed, narrated action, and uttering 
elevated thoughts and feelings distinctly modern in their depth and 
sentiment, Talfourd could do justice admirably ; the combination is 
extremely harmonious and artistic, if it is not dramatic. 

Instead of quoting any passage from Thomas Noon Talfourd’s 
dramas, we may set before the reader the hero of his best drama, 
“Ton.” Ion is a hero after Talfourd’s own heart : he is simple, open- 
minded, self-controlled as an ancient Greek hero; he is also culti- 
vated and disciplined by moral and religious teaching, having dwelt 
from childhood in the home of an old priest and in constant attend- 
ance at the temple. The priest has a daughter, between whom and 
Ion exists a great warmth of affection ; but, characteristically enough, 
the dramatist nips this affection in the bud, and excludes all real 
passion from his scenes by chilling his hero’s heart with the presenti- 
ment of his approaching fate. Thus this profound human interest is 
taken out of the action of his play ; yet so much of its sentiment 
remains as to enhance the pathos of the story, which is probably all 
that its austere inventor desired. For it was the crushing fate that 
Talfourd wished to emphasise, coming though it did on a character 
already too intellectual, self-repressed, and reserved to be the hero of 
a drama. And the pathos of this undeserved fate coming upon this 
innocent, cultured, high-minded young man is very beautifully and 
naturally presented. Surely, however, the interest here is epic rather 
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than dramatic, and in making it the leading subject of a dramatic 
poem Talfourd was misled by his classical proclivities. In epic 
poetry individual freedom and passion count for comparatively little, 
because there the individual is either identified with or subordinated 
to national and historical event, which is often of overpowering 
influence. Several of such noble and princely victims of fate as 
Ion—perishing helplessly without a shadow of personal freedom in 
thought or action—are to be found in Homer and Virgil. But, 
however worthy of his commemorative praise and pity a dramatist 
might think these scions of a kingly stock were, thus falling in 
their pride of courage and youthful beauty, he would be courting 
failure to make such characters the heroes of dramatic poetry ; for, 
in doing this, he would commemorate and emphasise the blind, 
ruthless events as much, or more, than he commemorated the noble 
and unhappy victim of these events, and his presentation would 
necessarily lack that freedom of spirit and truth to human nature 
which the drama requires. 

Accordingly, Ion is, as the hero of a modern dramatic poem, a 
complete failure. This result is not due simply to a want of mental 
initiative and active qualities in the hero, as Talfourd suggests, with 
rare candour and humility, in his preface ; it is due to the dramatist’s 
own limited idea of human nature and over-intellectualism, which 
make his hero a false representative of free humanity, and therefore 
an impossible one for the drama. The mistaken choice of a subject, 
epic rather than dramatic, was dependent on this limitation of view, 
and was not an accidental and independent cause of failure. With 
all his powers of language, of thought, of feeling, trained, disciplined, 
and wisely, sincerely controlled, Thomas Noon Talfourd could not 
rightly conceive man’s angel-faculties and god-like apprehensions. 


J. KINDON. 
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ON YALDING LEA. 


COME again, but not with thee— 
Thou hast become a name ; 
I tread the sward on Yalding Zea, 
And all things seem the same. 


The gabled homes of Yalding town, 
The swallows at their eaves, 

The weir, the water shimmering down, 
The farm, the garnered sheaves, 


The moorhens at the river’s side, 
The shallop that doth rest 

Lightly upon the gentle tide— 
A petal on its breast, 


The old horse-chestnuts in their pride 
Of waxen-white array— 

Not these, nor aught that’s here beside, 
Could memory fend away ! 


Again, in greeting as I pass, 
The kindly rustic speech ; 

Again the fragrance of the grass 
And wood scents, each on each ; 


Again across an English sky, 
Flecked with its snowy fleece, 

I mark the wood-doves nestward fly— 
I know this ancient peace. 


This cool and quiet evening hour, 
Told by the tongue of Time 

Within yon low, grey, hoary tower, 
Breathes of our youth sublime ! 
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(Say, do I walk in Faery, 
Where that each sense is held 
By sights and sounds of gramarye 
Out of a book of Eld?) 


From out green depths of ashen shaws 
Comes yet the cuckoo’s call ; 

And faint alternate shout and pause 
And click of bat on ball 


Tell, hidden by yon low-branched tree, 
They play the English game. 

Then falls the stillness on the lea— 
The same—yet not the same— 


For see! Athwart yon western ridge 
Of light above the shade, 

Alien upon old Twyford bridge, 
An unknown youth and maid. 


Oh ! say not, now, my heart-beats tell 
’Tis with forsworn delight 

I long to hear sweet Philomel 
Hymn to the summer night. 


Sweetheart! Dear Loyalty ! say not 
That all doth count for loss 

Since I a winsome bride me got 
Under the Southern Cross. 


Deem not that thy fair maidenhood 
Nor bud, nor fruit, nor flower 

Hath given to universal good 
Forth from that evening hour 


When we out o’er that old bridge wall 
Hark’d to the nightingale, 

And watched the silvery water fall 
Down, like a bridal veil, 


And stood a moment—equally 
Exalted, unafraid— 

Facing life’s ancient mystery, 
The way of man with maid. 
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Think not the then unspoken word 
Now spoken were a lie, 

That Nature’s promise, unaverred, 
Could since, or ever, die. 


Believe if e’er I did decline 
From sin, and lean to good, 
Somewhat from thy young soul benign 
Succoured my hardihood. 


That aid I own. So may it be 
By heart and hand and mind 

I serve, for that I hold in fee 
Thyself in all thy kind. 


Dear Saint ! now send thy benisons 
Over the world of foam, 

On wife, and babe, and ruddy sons, 
There in their Austral home, 


That when by scrub and wattle tree 
They play the English game, 

Sweetheart, sweet eve, and Yalding lea 
For me abide the same. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. MorR.LeEy AND THE ACTON LIBRARY. 


WAS writing last month my apology for book-collecting, when the 
intelligence reached me of Mr. Carnegie’s gift, to Mr. John 
Morley, of the Acton Library—an action honourable alike to donor 
and recipient. Instances of similar generosity and consideration are 
infrequent and all but unknown. They will probably, now that 
enormous wealth settles into individual hands, not all of them 
necessarily unworthy or unclean, become more frequent. Almost 
the only case I recall of a donation of the kind was the gift to 
William Roscoe, the once celebrated author of the “ Life of Lorenzo 
di Medici, called the Magnificent,” and the “ Life and Pontificate of 
Leo X.” After the failure of Roscoe’s bank in Liverpool, in 1816, 
Roscoe’s books were sold, some two thousand volumes realising over 
£5,000. A selection of books, principally Italian, employed by him 
in his Italian studies, was bought in by his friends at the cost of 
4,600, and was offered to Roscoe, who for some reason declined 
the gift. These a year later were presented to the Liverpool 
Athenzeum, to form the basis of a Roscoe Collection. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF A LARGE LIBRARY. 


HE conditions under which a gift such as that of Mr. Carnegie 

can be accepted are few. Mr. Morley’s own library, with 

which I was once familiar, is considerable, and the addition to it of 
a second library of some ninety to one hundred thousand volumes 
renders it practically unmanageable. My own collection amounts 
to less than a third of the number, and the impossibility of housing 
it adequately, and the difficulty of housing it at all, weigh con- 
stantly upon me. A library palatial in size would be necessary 
to hold the Acton-Morley collection, and a building of the kind 
would be most costly to erect and most expensive to keep up. 
Books, as Mr. Blades has pointed out, have many enemies. It is all- 
important that they should be kept at something like an even 
temperature. If near a damp wall, the bindings are apt to rot and 
the labels to drop off ; if the temperature is too hot, the bindings will 
crack. It is merciless treatment to have occupied shelves up to the 
ceiling of a library. Only books in paper covers can be kept on the 
top shelves of rooms in ordinary residential use. It is all but 
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impossible to prevent the ravages of moths and other insect pests, 
the only possible course being to draw all books gently and frequently 
from the shelves, open them tenderly, and remove lightly with a silk 
handkerchief the dust that may have accumulated. A possessor of 
many books is bound either to love them himself, or to have one or 
more librarians who will love them for him. 


THE Joy OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 


ROM the point of view of a collector the acceptance of -a 
present such as that of the Acton Library is not to be con- 
ceived. A collector myself almost from infancy, I have had the idea 
of some gift of the kind present itself as a species of nightmare. To 
enter at once into possession of a noble library without acquiring it 
book by book is enough to disenchant the genuine enthusiast. I 
am wild enough to maintain that the collector should not be too 
rich —in fact, should not be rich at all. Tosend agents round Europe 
to purchase the finest obtainable copy of every book worth having 
may be, and doubtless is, a princely method. To me it makes 
no appeal. It is a pleasure of its kind to be compared to the 
purchase of a steam yacht, or even, since such things are now in 
fashion, a motor-car of fifty horse-power. A fine library was once 
as much a portion of the state of a great nobleman as a picture- 
gallery. To the genuine book-lover, however, such a thing would 
be a perplexity, almost a terror. Where is the occupation of the 
philatelist if some one presents him with a collection comprising 
every known stamp? This is an extreme case, but things are some- 
times best illustrated in extremes. I maintain that, for the possession 
of a book to mean all it may, the volume should be long and eagerly 
coveted, and its acquisition should involve some previous sacrifice. I 
will not say that the purchaser should carry home under his arm, like 
a Charles Lamb, the treasure he has acquired. He should, however, 
take a cab; or, if he trusts it to the bookseller to despatch, he should 
sit at home and fume until itarrives. I am not likely to be tried like 
Mr. Morley, and am far too poor a man to accept and guard such a 
gift. Iam afraid, if I came by inheritance or in any fashion into 
‘possession of a really priceless collection, I should, in sporting phrase, 

‘ throw up the sponge” and quit the ring. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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